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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Eco-notions 

Eddie Ford says that “Marxism is 
environmentalist to its very core” 
(‘Endlessly plundering the Earth’, 
July 1). That may well be true of Ed¬ 
die Ford’s Marxism, but it certainly 
is not the case with the Marxism of 
Marx and Engels, whose ideas were 
nothing short of antithetical to those 
of modern environmentalism. 

Marx and Engels argued over and 
again that mankind progresses by 
seeking to increase its mastery and 
control over its natural surround¬ 
ings. They enthusiastically (though, 
of course, not uncritically) praised 
advances in science, industry and 
agriculture. They saw the globalisa¬ 
tion of economic production as one 
of capitalism’s key achievements. 
They ridiculed and were disgusted 
by the overpopulation thesis of 
Malthus. They wanted to end the 
division between town and country 
- as Ford points out - because they 
saw that it was keeping the country¬ 
side backward and in “rural idiocy”. 
The urban town, despite all its prob¬ 
lems under capitalism, pointed to the 
future, whereas the countryside re¬ 
flected the past. They insisted that 
communism was possible only under 
conditions of material abundance, 
and their single most central indict¬ 
ment of capitalism was that it held 
back the development of humanity’s 
productive potential: capitalist rela¬ 
tions of production become a fet¬ 
ter on the development of society’s 
means of production. 

Eco-socialists like to point 
to the one or two remarks Marx 
made about soil erosion in their 
attempts to paint Marx green. But, 
in reality, Marx had no time at all 
for the environmentalists of his day 
who opposed modern agriculture: 
“modern natural science ... with 
modern industry, has revolutionised 
the whole of nature and put an end 
to man’s childish attitude towards 
nature ... [I]t would be desirable that 
Bavaria’s sluggish peasant economy 
... should at last be ploughed up by 
modern cultivation and modern 
machines.” 

If there are any significant 
environmentalist groups who agree 
with a single one of Marx’s and 
Engels’ positions (there must be if 
we are to believe the quote in the 
first sentence above), they must be 
invisible. The likely scenario is that 
such Marxism would fill almost 
every green with utter contempt. 
Environmentalism celebrates all the 
things Marxism opposes (localised 
economies, small-scaled production, 
population controls, ruralisation) and 
opposes all the things Marxism sees 
as quite positive (industrialisation, 
the creation of a world economy, 
urbanisation, modern agricultural 
methods). 

None of this is to suggest that 
environmental problems do not 
exist. They do. But Marxists need 
to be clear that the solutions to these 
problems are to be found not in 
halting or slowing down development 
and adopting petty bourgeois eco- 
policies, but, actually, in creating 
a society in which development is 
a universal phenomenon (which, 
to his credit, Ford emphasises as a 
necessity), since, the more developed 
a society, the less vulnerable it tends 
to be to nature’s caprice and the 
more resources it tends to have to 
invest in cleaner and more efficient 
productive technologies. Industrial 
underdevelopment, something 
which environmentalists in effect 
promote, makes us defenceless 
against the destructive aspects of 


nature. Emphasising the need for 
more development has revolutionary 
implications, since capitalism is 
unable to meet this need. 

The eco-notion that capitalism 
is flawed because it creates 
too much development^) is, in 
contrast, entirely conservative and 
provides very convenient apologia 
for capitalism’s lack of dynamism 
and inability to meet human needs. 
That’s why it needs to be fought. 
Jeff Leese 
email 

United front 

The June 19 aggregate meeting of the 
CPGB, as reported by Peter Manson, 
was right to maintain the view that 
the Labour Party remains a bourgeois 
workers’ party (‘The Labour Party and 
communist strategy’, June 24). Lenin 
also held this view, which I believe is 
still correct. Sectarian circles reject it, 
especially after the Blairites moved 
the party further to the right, although 
this did not change the essence of 
Labour. It remained essentially 
the same - a classic example of a 
bourgeois workers’ party, meaning 
a workers’ party with a bourgeois 
political line. 

The Labour Party has always been 
dominated by the rightwing capitalist- 
roaders and the reason for this is that 
since the party’s formation capitalism 
has been in ascendancy, punctuated 
by recessions and a depression. 
This expansion and globalisation of 
capitalism in the 20th century was all 
made possible by supplies of cheap 
oil. As the rise of capitalism led to the 
domination of the capitalist-roaders 
in the party, we can expect that the 
decline of capitalism should lead to 
the rise of the socialist wing. 

The ‘energy theory of society’ 
indicates that capitalism will be unable 
to overcome this present energy- 
related economic crisis and set itself 
on the path of recovery; growth will 
have come to an end, as we enter 
the declining second half of the oil 
age. This will lead to the collapse of 
free-market ideology and the loss of 
control of the right wing in the Labour 
Party. As the right loses their grip on 
the party and capitalism descends into 
permanent crisis, the choice facing the 
Labour Party will be either to break 
with capitalism or face complete 
dissolution. 

If the party was to choose the 
former course, there are no laws of 
history which dictate that it cannot 
become the main vehicle for the 
transition to socialism in Britain. 
This will probably be some form of 
austerity socialism to begin with - far 
better than the barbarism and gang 
rule which will be the alternative to 
socialism, as the oil age slithers to an 
end and capitalism collapses. 

As for the argument about propping 
up the Labour Party, my reply is that 
we are faced with a new paradigm. 
Never before has capitalism faced 
an energy-related economic decline, 
so it is useless dogma to say that the 
Labour Party will simply behave in the 
same old way, with the right remaining 
in control, pursuing an increasingly 
impossible capitalist road. 

This leads me to argue that the 
best communist strategy towards the 
Labour Party is to maintain a flexible 
attitude. The CPGB has done well 
to ignore the siren calls from the 
dogmatists and sectarians for a new 
workers’ party when one already 
exists. These calls are a diversion 
which fails to recognise the real nature 
of the crisis and what this will mean 
for the Labour Party. The advocates of 
the new workers’ party are driven by 
emotions, not by a true understanding 
of the crisis and its permanent nature. 

The real choice facing the left will 
be a united front with the Labour 


Party from within or from without. 
Interestingly, the left has nothing to 
lose from a united front within because, 
when the Labour Party moves to the 
left, we gain and, if the party fails to 
move left, we gain again. However, 
a successful united front policy from 
within would require the left to break 
from its dogmatic versions of Marxism 
and totalitarian and bureaucratic forms 
of socialism, and stop blaming Stalin 
for bureaucracy, instead viewing 
bureaucracy as a problem for the left 
in general, as the recent exclusion of 
the CPGB from the Trade Unionist 
and Socialist Coalition so amply 
demonstrates. 

Tony Clark 
email 

Sorted 

I just would like to react briefly to 
the part of Mike Macnair’s article 
concerned with the use of sortition, 
or the drawing of lots, as a democratic 
instrument (‘Representation, not 
referendums’, July 1). 

Let me say that I strongly support 
a greater role for sortition in our 
democracies even in the present state 
of development or in other phases such 
as a potential transition to socialism. 
Among the pros, I see gains in the 
following democratic vectors: 

• direct/participatory - thousands or 
tens of thousands of citizens would 
take part in such institutions every 
year, acting as a school of democracy 
with widespread effects on the attitude 
of the citizenship (TV coverage would 
be needed to achieve this goal); 

• representative - creating a new 
source of democratic legitimacy, 
representing non-organised interests 
and, thanks to its independent source, 
it would be able to countervail and 
check the power held by elected 
institutions, which are controlled by 
political parties; it would contribute 
to solve the old problem of Quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes?; 

• and deliberative - as debates would 
be more free, less bound to party 
instructions, which would help to 
open the agenda-setting function now 
controlled by parties and established 
power structures. 

I also think that sortition compares 
favourably to other participative 
and direct democracy mechanisms 
(more prone to manipulation by 
established power structures and/or 
exposed to scale problems) and to 
internal democracy efforts by political 
parties, which are mostly doomed to 
failure due to the nature of political 
competition in elections. 

Therefore, sortition should not 
only be regarded as an adequate 
tool for a communist phase but 
as a key instrument to overcome 
the oligopolistic predominance of 
majoritarian political parties (and 
their economic allies), both of the 
political agenda and the institutional 
functioning in the political realm. 
Hence, it is in the interest of the social 
and political left to favour and promote 
the use of sortition to fill political 
institutions so as to give the voice back 
to the common people and, with it, to 
the concerns and the objectives of the 
left, which I am confident (as almost 
an axiom) are more widely present 
in the minds and lives of common 
citizens than in the lives of privileged 
party nomenclatura who make it into 
elected and/or appointed political 
positions. 

Finally, it might be noted that the 
use of sortition as a democratic tool 
is being proposed by an increasing 
number of scholars and political 
activists, such as Robert Dahl, 
Benjamin Barber, Yves Sintomer 
and John Burnheim, and it is also 
already present in more mainstream 
debates (eg, www.economist.com/ 
node/16056622? story_id= 16056622). 


Given the left’s democratic 
credentials and objectives, it would 
only be consistent to include sortition 
as one of the main tools in deepening 
the democratic character of our 
political institutions. A well informed 
source of information on sortition and 
democracy is http://equalitybylot. 
wordpress.com. 

Jurgen Buechner 
Spain 

Socialist sexism 

Regarding Dave Douglass’s latest 
response to my letters on sexism in this 
paper, I suggest his arguments might 
be more effective if they related to 
what I had actually said. At no point 
did I defend the arrest, prosecution and 
forced detention of two little boys. Nor 
did I describe voluntary child sexual 
exploration as rape. That would have 
been foolish. 

I actually said that the state’s 
response to sexual violence is 
inadequate. I would extend that 
judgement to such cases as Raoul Moat, 
who was released after his sentence for 
assaulting a relative with warnings to 
the police that he planned to harm his 
ex-partner. They took no action; she is 
in hospital and her new partner is dead. 
The police were alerted many times by 
women and girls who identified Ian 
Huntley as a violent sexual predator. 
Their complaints were not sufficient 
for effective action to be taken; two 
girls are now dead. The women who 
identified the cab driver, Worboys, as 
a sexual predator were not believed, 
leaving him free to attack more women. 
Numerous research projects show that 
20%-25% of women are subjected to 
sexual violence, around 5% of reported 
rapes resulting in conviction. Similar 
numbers experience domestic violence. 
We can conclude that violence against 
women is not effectively controlled by 
the British state. 

It is worth considering what was 
actually said in the case of the two 
little boys and one little girl. When 
the girl’s mother went looking for her, 
she met the mother of the younger boy 
and she asked his five-year-old friend 
where her son was. The five-year-old 
answered that he was in a field with 
the girl and he was hurting her. The 
mother could see things were not right 
with her daughter, who said the two 
boys had used bins to trap her in a 
block of flats, then taken her to the 
field, though the girl told them to 
leave her alone. The girl’s mother 
asked the older boy what happened. 
He replied, “Nothing”. The younger 
boy then arrived and said, “I didn’t 
touch her”, without being asked about 
the incident. The older boy then added, 
“It wasn’t me. It was [the younger 
boy].” The girl also said one of the 
boys threw her scooter into a bush and 
said she would not get it back unless 
she did what they said. 

Now, the question of whether 
the legislation under which the boys 
were prosecuted is useful, inadequate, 
repressive or anything else is one 
issue. The question of whether the 
situation described above is “a little 
girl engaged in a normal sexual game 
with two of her playmates” is quite 
another. It doesn’t look like “All three 
of them were voluntarily engaged in 
it. Nobody was forcing anyone to do 
anything” to me. While it is clearly 
inappropriate to put children, as 
defendants or complainants, through 
the stress of an Old Bailey trial, it 
does not follow that we should do 
nothing to protect children subjected 
to sexual bullying and coercion. Dave 
has previously told us of his own early 
joyful sexual experiences. I assume 
he would concede the possibility that 
others experiences may be less than 
joyful? 

The rest of Dave’s letter again 
misrepresents what I actually said. For 


example, I did not “link the struggle 
of the suffragettes to the sexual 
repression of children”. I linked the 
sexism of ‘socialist’ men now to the 
sexism of ‘socialist’ men in the early 
20th century. 

We then reach the high point of 
Dave’s contribution when he returns 
to the well-worn theme of middle- 
class feminism, but this time with 
the addition of heterophobia (fear 
of heterosexuality) and misandry 
(hatred of men). It is a long time since 
anybody called me a man-hating 
lesbian. My original letter criticised 
the frequent reliance on sexist cliches 
by contributors to this paper. I am not 
surprised to see it has had no effect. 
Heather Downs 
Medway 

Victory 

The acquittal of all seven activists 
charged with conspiring to cause 
criminal damage to an arms factory 
supplying components to Israel has 
been welcomed by the Palestine 
Solidarity Campaign. 

These activists argued that they 
acted to stop Israel committing war 
crimes during Operation Cast Lead 
last year. Having been presented with 
the evidence of Israel’s atrocities 
during that period, when 1,400 
Palestinians were killed in three 
weeks and more than 5,000 injured, 
the jury had no option but to agree 
with them. 

This result is a victory, not only for 
the seven protestors, but for the people 
of Gaza and of all Palestine who have 
suffered decades of brutal Israeli 
occupation. It sends out the message 
that it is not a crime to stand up for 
the human rights of Palestinians, and 
we hope that it will encourage more 
people across Britain to stand up and 
make their voices heard. 

The PSC is participating in a global 
day of boycott action on July 9, called 
by Palestinian civil society. There is a 
growing movement to boycott Israeli 
goods, with civil society across the 
world sending a clear message that 
they will no longer economically aid 
Israel’s violations of international 
law and its war crimes. A boycott 
campaign was hugely effective in 
bringing about change in apartheid 
South Africa, and it can work in the 
struggle for justice for Palestine. 
Sarah Colborne 
Palestine Solidarity Campaign 

Shirty 

Last year, the Workers Party of 
New Zealand launched a solidarity 
campaign with the Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine. Central to 
the campaign is the raising of funds 
through the sale of pro-PFLP T-shirts. 
All profits from the T-shirts are sent 
to the PFLP. 

The first T-shirt, launched last June, 
featured the slogan, ‘Resistance is not 
terrorism’, a Palestinian flag and the 
name of the PFLP. The $NZ 1,000 
profit from the first T-shirt was sent 
to the PFLP earlier this year. 

This June, the second t-shirt has 
been launched. It features the PFLP 
name and a picture of Leila Khaled, 
one of the most well known leaders 
of the PFLP who shot to fame as a 
plane hijacker four decades ago. Leila 
sent us the message, “From Palestine 
with love - Leila Khaled”, in her own 
handwriting for this T-shirt. 

You can order the T-shirts online at 
http://wpnz-pflp-solidarity.blogspot. 
com. The cost within New Zealand 
is $NZ30, plus $5 for packing and 
postage. Outside New Zealand the 
cost is $NZ30, plus $NZ15 packing 
and postage. 

Paul Hopkinson and Mike 
Walker 

Workers Party PFLP Solidarity 
Campaign 
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Claire Fisher reports on a disturbing 
outbreak of thuggery at Marxism 2010 


I ’m writing as a member of the 
SWP. Attending Marxism has 
always been enjoyable for me - 
the opportunity to listen to debates 
within a left forum can be inspiring 
and help foster the belief that we can 
move forward together. 

I’ll admit I have not always been 
unflinchingly supportive of the CC’s 
strategies and tactics, which often sug¬ 


gest a suppression of party democracy, 
combined with a drive to ban any con¬ 
tact between party members and the 
rest of the left. Attending conference 
this year provided some of the best 
ammunition to my cannon in this re¬ 
spect, but I will not go into that here. 

This criticism, however, did not 
stop me from giving my support to 
the organisation - indeed, I hoped 


that my rank and file comrades 
would be open to my criticisms, and 
even share them, and that the CC 
could eventually be challenged. I 
did not believe that I should desert 
a party that had so much to offer in 
terms of dedication and potential. 
Unfortunately, circumstances have 
now changed as a result of a literal, 
and rather brutal, expression by rank 
and file comrades of this seemingly 
all-pervading attitude in opposition 
to openness. 

I accompanied CPGB comrade 
Zuri Zurowski to Martin Smith’s talk, 
‘How to stop the EDL’, and waited 
outside whilst he handed out flyers for 
the CPGB’s fringe debate, ‘Bash the 
fash?’ After seeing Zuri approached 
by an officious-looking SWP member 
I intervened. He was asked to stop 
handing out flyers on the basis that the 
Institute of Education was ‘ours’ - ie, 
the SWP’s - building (going against all 
notions of communal property, I might 
add) and secondly that Zuri was not a 
member of the SWP, which obviously 
meant that he had forfeited all rights 
to open and democratic conduct in a 
public space. 

I was incensed by this reasoning, 
so I took some flyers and started to 
distribute them myself. I was met 
with a barrage of abuse and physical 
intimidation, to which I retorted: “I am 
a member of the SWP.” The comrades 
ignored my pleas to be allowed to 
issue an invitation to a crucial debate 
taking place outside the festival’s 
timetable • 


Zuri Zurowski continues the story 


E ventually, I was approached 
in a more forceful manner. 
“I politely asked you to stop 
handing out the flyers,” claimed a 
steward in a not-so-polite tone, to 
which I replied: “I politely refuse 
because I don’t accept your reason¬ 
ing.” After all, I wasn’t doing any¬ 
thing to jeopardise the security of 
the event or its visitors. Why was I 
not permitted to distribute informa¬ 
tion that I thought was relevant and 
directly linked to the subject matter 
discussed in the auditorium? The 
answer remained the same: “This is 
our building.” 

One of the stewards attempted 
to rip the leaflets out of my hand. 
“Typically Stalinist!” he spat at 
me, referring to the text that he had 
glanced at for a mere second. “Are 
you joking?” I asked. “I was born in 
the eastern bloc - I hate Stalinism.” 
But the steward was not to be reasoned 
with. With the situation escalating, I 
added that it was in fact him who was a 
‘Stalinist’ because he was attempting 
to suppress dissent. This was a piece 
of heat-of-the-moment vitriol on my 
part and not terribly well thought out 
(there are Stalinists that are more 
open to debate than the average SWP 
loyalist), though I cannot say that it 
didn’t contain the proverbial kernel 
of truth. How democratic a workers’ 
state can arise under the leadership of 
a party that claims public spaces as 
‘theirs’ and considers itself entitled 
to hold a monopoly on information 
within them? 

“Build your own organisation 
instead of leeching off us,” the 
comrade foamed. I’m glad he said 
that, because his language told me 
something about a mindset commonly 
found in the SWP. One can only 
describe it as textbook sectarianism 
- as far as he was concerned, 
everything played a subordinate role 
to the interests of the SWP apparatus. 
Other left organisations were not 
to be debated - they were seen as 
competition first and foremost. Hence 
the comrades’ almost corporate 
rationale: this is our territory, our 
money, our ideas. Want to have your 
own group? Set up your own stall 
outside. Isolated coexistence? No 


problem. Debate, exchange of ideas, 
revolutionary unity? Never. 

The SWP member who had 
‘convinced’ Claire to leave advanced 
towards to me shouting abuse. When 
I got too close to the entrance for 
his liking, he ordered me to move 
over to an arbitrarily chosen spot, 
assuming the tone and posture of 
the International Brigades general 
in the closing scene of Ken Loach’s 
Land and freedom , many a young 
Trostkyist’s favourite movie. When 
I disobeyed, the bully closed in on 
me and threatened to “rip my head 
off’ amidst a barrage of abuse. “I’m 
not the kind of guy you want to mess 
with,” he informed me. I explained 
that I had absolutely no intention of 
entering the auditorium, but I was not 
going to be intimidated by threats of 
violence. “If you think I threatened 
you, then you’re fucking weak,” the 
enraged thug shouted. Figuratively 
speaking, I was gobsmacked. Surely 
“I’m going to rip your head off’ is, by 
anyone’s definition, a threat. 

I continued to hand out leaflets 
and tried my best to ignore further 
provocations that are not worth 
preserving for posterity. A few steps 
away, the steward who had called me 
a Stalinist pointed in our direction 
and smugly explained the situation to 
a sneering Dominic Kavakeb, whose 
talk on Tran today’ we had followed a 
day earlier with some interest. 

Four SWP stewards had assembled 
by now and passively stood by. Their 
comrade’s efforts at intimidation 
persisted for at least five or 10 minutes, 
but no attempt was made to take him 
on a leash and he eventually left on 
his own account. When everyone else 
cleared off, I found myself alone with 
two SWP stewards who had hitherto 
remained in the background. They 
looked a little embarrassed and took 
it upon themselves to disassociate 
themselves from their aggressive 
comrade. “We might have political 
differences with you,” they admitted, 
“but this was not OK”. Fair enough, 
but I wished they had had the courage 
to voice these sentiments earlier. As it 
stood, I wasn’t sure whether I would 
be able to meet their request not to 
“let this reflect on our organisation”. 


A little later, we spotted one 
of the SWP stewards outside the 
ULU building. My friend, an SWP 
member, approached him to inquire 
about the incident. The best excuse 
the steward could come up with 
was that the SWP comrades had 
been “really stressed out” because 
they had anticipated a violent 
disruption by “350 EDL members”. 
The logic was priceless: apparently, 
the English Defence League stress 
factor led several SWP members to 
crack down on a lone communist 
handing out leaflets. But, of course, 
this was not an honest apology; the 
same steward had simply walked past 
me some 20 minutes earlier without 
batting an eyelid. Besides, it isn’t 
hard to imagine the hoo-hah the SWP 
would have drummed up to ‘defend 
Marxism against the Nazi EDL’ had 
there actually been any credible 
intelligence regarding a visit from 
the drinking class mob. The same 
steward that could have intervened 
earlier was now sheepishly promising 
to “look into the matter and find out 
who that guy was”. Let’s see what 
comes out of that. 

My SWP friend, a positive 
thinking person, has a tendency to 
see no evil when it comes to his party. 
“We’re only dealing with human 
beings,” he says. That is all well and 
good, but what he fails to realise is 
that these are systemic rather than 
individual errors, stemming from a 
certain political culture. In a political 
environment such as the SWP’s, 
where the advance of the working 
class movement and genuine Marxist 
unity is subordinated to the short¬ 
term interests of the organisation - 
especially its bureaucratic caste - it 
should come as no surprise that open 
debate is stifled, the rank and file 
manoeuvred away from ‘dangerous’ 
ideas, and people such as ourselves 
denounced as leeches. 

Ironically, the way SWP 
comrades dealt with us at Marxism 
was not dissimilar to the treatment 
Claire received from an EDL thug 
in East London earlier this year. Her 
crime was the same back then: she 
had been handing out communist 
leaflets • 



Communist Forums 

London: To be announced. 

Oxford: Study group, every Monday evening, studying David 
Harvey’s Limits to capital. 

Details: oxfordcommunists@googlemail.com. 

South Wales: Call Bob for details: 07816 480679. 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday, we upload a podcast of commentary on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.podbean.com. 

Communist Students 

For meetings in your area, contact info@communiststudents.org.uk or 
check out www.communiststudents.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

‘Introduction to Anthropology’ series, Tuesdays 6pm-9pm, 

St Martin’s Community Centre, 43 Carol Street, London NW1 
(Camden tube). 

Begins September 21. 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Break the blockade 

Thursday July 8, 7pm: Meeting, Harmony Hall, Truro Road, 
Walthamstow, London El7. 

Gaza flotilla survivors and supporters speak out. 

Organised by Waltham Forest Palestine Solidarity Campaign and 
Waltham Forest Stop the War Coalition: info@palestinecampaign.org. 

Ideas for Freedom 

Friday July 9 to Sunday July 11: Weekend school, ‘Trotskyism and the 
capitalist crisis’. 

Friday, 7pm, Exmouth Arms, Starcross Street, London NW1. 

Saturday, 12 noon to 8.15pm (registration from 11am) and Sunday, 
11am to 4.30pm, Highgate Newtown Community Centre, 25 Bertram 
Street, London N19 (nearest tube: Archway). 

Creche, accommodation and cheap food provided. 

Weekend tickets bought in advance: £20 waged, £11 low-waged/ 
students, £7 unwaged/school students. Day tickets: £12, £8, £4 (tickets 
bought on the day cost more). 

Speakers include Ansar Ullah, Max Munday, Alfredo Saad-Filho, 
Martin Thomas, Paul Hampton, Paul Holmes (Unison), Bassa (British 
Airways union) speaker, Hillel Ticktin, Dave Elliott, Camila Bassi, 
Pete Willsman (Labour NEC). 

Organised by Alliance for Workers’ Liberty: awl@workersliberty.org; 
020 7207 0706. 

No to franchising 

Saturday July 10, 12 noon: Demonstration, Riverside Park, 
Huntingdon. 

Stop the franchising of Hinchinbrooke Hospital to the private sector. 
Organised by Huntingdon and St Neots Trades Union Council: www. 
huntingdonandstneotstradescouncil.blogspot.com. 

Welcome for Joe 

Monday July 12. 10.30am: Contingent to greet release of Joe Glenton 
from military jail, MCTC, Berechurch Hall Camp, Colchester, Essex. 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition: office@stopwar.org.uk. 

Release Palestine protestors 

Tuesday July 13, 9am: Picket in support of 10 pro-Gaza demonstrators 
appealing against their sentences for protesting against Israeli 
invasion, Royal Courts of Justice, The Strand, London WC2. 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition: office@stopwar.org.uk. 

Defend migrants 

Wednesday July 14, 10am to 4pm: Conference, STUC, 333 
Woodlands Road, Glasgow. First national gathering of Migrants 
Rights Scotland. Organised by Migrants Rights Scotland: 
www.migrantsrightsscotland.org.uk. 

Against cuts 

Friday July 16, 7pm: Meeting to set up Stroud Coalition Against the 
Cuts, Old Town Hall, Stroud, Gloucestershire. Speaker: ex-MP David 
Drew. Open to anyone appalled by government cuts. 

Organised by Stroud Constituency Labour Party: 01453 840080. 

The next steps 

Saturday July 17, 10am - 5pm: Conference, Resource Centre, 356 
Holloway Road, London N7. 

Campaigning to end the Gaza siege. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
info@palestinecampaign.org. 

Right to strike 

Monday July 19, 7pm: Annual Tolpuddle commemorative lecture, 
Grimond Room, Portcullis House, House of Commons, London SW1. 
Speakers include Bob Crow (RMT), Maria Exall (CWU), John Hendy 
QC, Duncan Holley (BASSA branch secretary), John McDonnell MP. 
Organised by Trade Union Coordinating Group: TUCGinfo@ 
googlemail.com. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Seeking out a 
path to the right 

Marxism 2010 provided, among the usual array of celebrity guest speakers in the 101 sessions, a 
chance to gauge the current state of Socialist Workers Party politics, writes James Turley 



SWP leadership: treating rank and file as sheep 


M uch has changed since the 
Marxism event last year. 
Principally, we are now 
under a Tory-Lib Dem government, 
which is carrying through George 
Osborne’s promise of a brutal aus¬ 
terity regime, as the aftermath of the 
banking crisis has taken state form. 
It’s official: capitalism is in its deep¬ 
est economic crisis since the 1930s. 

But what of the far left? How has 
it responded, how has its message 
been received? Well, non-Labour left 
candidates generally had an execrable 
showing in the recent general elec¬ 
tion, and even the best results (those 
of Respect) were well short of ex¬ 
pectations. The working class, faced 
with the threat (and now reality) of a 
bloodthirsty Tory government, failed 
to flock back to Labour in enough 
numbers to save Gordon Brown as 
prime minister. 

The SWP’s response was made 
clear in a meeting led by central com¬ 
mittee member and ‘red professor’ 
Alex Callinicos. He placed the elec¬ 
tion - correctly - in the context of the 
crisis, quoting the dissident Keynesian 
economist, Paul Krugman, to the ef¬ 
fect that this has all the makings of 
a third depression (after the 1929- 
39 crash and the long depression of 
1873-96). 

Into the breach steps the new Tory- 
Lib Dem government, committed to 
apparently endless rounds of public 
sector cuts. It has become an SWP 
mantra, he said, to call the coalition 
“weak and nasty” - he wanted to 
concentrate on the “nasty” side of 
things, and indeed seemed to beat 
a retreat from the notion that it was 
particularly weak. Cameron had 
done a masterful job negotiating the 
settlement with the Lib Dems, which 
holds the latter completely over the 
barrel, while using them as a bulwark 
against the loony right of his own 
party. 

As for the nastiness, it was spelled 
out quite effectively. In the days of 
Margaret Thatcher, her economic 
policies were apparently described as 
“sado-monetarism” - but Osborne’s 
emergency budget was even more 
ambitious in its class hatred: comrade 
Callinicos called it “sado-monetarism 
with knobs on”, to much amusement. 

Meanwhile, the Labour Party - 
and Labourism - remains. Labour 
retains an instinctive appeal to the 
masses of people by presenting itself 
as their property. Stan Greenberg, the 
American pollster who advised Clinton 
and Blair, was cited to the effect 
that most people in the country are 
“centre-left” (except on immigration, 
predictably), and Cameron has failed 
to break them from this perspective. 

While, in the safety of a Marxism 
meeting, Callinicos was quite happy 
to describe the slate of candidates 
in the present leadership campaign 
as “a prize collection of losers”, he 
made it quietly clear that this was not 
likely to be the tenor of the SWP’s 
work in the current period. The SWP 
has to direct its main fire against the 


cuts, rather than (as in recent years) 
imperialist wars; for this it will be 
necessary to throw endless energy into 
‘united fronts’, especially the Right 
to Work campaign (which, despite 
its unemployment-centric name, has 
become the generic SWP economic- 
struggle front organisation). 

When we organise demonstrations, 
he argued, we must have Labour 
figures and MPs on the platform - and 
not just the nice, “cuddly” left Labour 
MPs we have seen on Stop the War 
rallies (and Marxism timetables). One 
wonders whether SWP speakers will 
refer to Diane Abbott or Ed Miliband 
as a ‘prize loser’ on such panels. 
Callinicos also called on the unions 
to lead a national ‘day of action’. 

He ended - following an appeal for 
solidarity with regard to fellow CC 
members Martin Smith and Weyman 
Bennett, following their arrest on an 
anti-fascist demo in Bolton earlier in 
the year - by noting the presence of 
many ex-members of the SWP in the 
hall, imploring them to “come back!” 
(the whiff of desperation I detected 
here rather undermined an earlier 
proclamation that the organisation was 
“vigorous, spirited and up for a fight”). 

The debate was dominated by 
the army of SWP clones. Martin 
Smith, prima inter pares on the CC, 
responding to a naive question about 
arming the class, noted that if one 
bullet could have ended capitalism, 
we’d have done it a hundred years ago. 
This didn’t stop him from going on 
to call for a one-day general strike - 
couldn’t we have done that a hundred 
years ago too? But I suppose nobody 
thinks a one-day general strike will 
end capitalism any more than a single 
bullet could. 

The clone interventions were 
somewhat illuminating for once. 
In former years, it was common - 
whatever the subject - to find Marxism 
debates padded out with anecdotes 
about ‘ordinary people’ encountered 
on stalls or in union meetings, who 
had had enough of Labour and were 
crying out for an alternative. This year, 
such stories ended with the narrator 
explaining to the audience the organic 


links Labour has to the trade union and 
workers’ movement as a whole. 

However, the history of the 
Socialist Workers Party is, among 
other things, a history of contrasting 
positions on electoral politics in gen¬ 
eral and the Labour Party in particular. 

It was founded as the Socialist 
Review Group in 1950, whereupon 
- in line with the common policy 
of most small and isolated British 
Trotskyist organisations at the time - 
it turned to work in the Labour Party. 
When the student upturn came with 
Paris and Vietnam in the 1960s, the 
International Socialists (as they were 
by then) turned away from Labour; 
they have existed independently since 
that time. 

After getting poor electoral results 
in the 1970s - the SWP was formed 
in 1977 for the purpose of contesting 
elections - developed a firm position 
against standing candidates, on the 
basis that the electoral game itself was 
a corrupting influence on socialists. 
In lieu of any electoral initiatives of 
its own, the SWP called for Labour 
votes in general elections as the most 
working class party on offer. 

After the 1997 election, however, 
things began rapidly to change. Tony 
Blair became the most unashamedly 
rightwing Labour prime minister in 
the party’s history - the demise of the 
Soviet bloc, and along with it the threat 
(however illusory) of the spread of 
‘communism’, considerably reduced 
the incentive to make meaningful 
concessions to the working class; 
meanwhile, Margaret Thatcher’s 
government introduced structural 
changes to British politics, gutting 
local authorities of their power, as 
part of her class offensive against the 
organised working class. 

The SWP reacted to this 
development with a lurch towards 
dogmatic anti-Labourism, and 
simultaneously dropped its opposition 
to standing candidates. The result was 
a series of ill-fated unity attempts. The 
Socialist Alliance - to which the SWP 
were late-comers - united most of the 
non-Labour left into a force capable 
at least of standing a large slate of 


candidates around the country. 

Its poor results - perfectly 
predictable, with our electoral system 
and our divided, ineffectual left - led 
the SWP in search of the big time, 
resulting in the alliance with George 
Galloway in Respect, with the SA 
effectively wound up on a unilateral 
basis by the SWP and its allies to make 
space for the new unpopular front. 

Respect ended - inevitably - in 
a spectacular split (the non-SWP 
elements continue to lope onwards, 
although how long that will last in new 
political conditions is questionable at 
best). By the time it participated in 
this year’s general election, standing 
a handful of candidates as part of 
the Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition, the SWP’s heart was not 
really in it; the membership is raised 
on the idea that mass work is the be-all 
and end-all of revolutionary politics, 
that the important thing is to reach 
the millions ‘out there’ - somewhere 
over the rainbow. It is an opportunist 
fable - but one hard to square with 
an electoral front cooked up in back 
rooms with the explicit purpose of 
keeping unwanted left elements out 
(CPGB, Workers Power, Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty ...), and then 
sprung on an indifferent and utterly 
uninvolved working class just weeks 
in advance of the poll. 

Participation in Tusc - an object 
lesson in how not to mount a left 
electoral challenge - was balanced by 
a new (or rather, very old) route to 
‘the masses’ - Labour. To its credit, 
the SWP did not indulge in the kind 
of wishful thinking typical of the 
Socialist Party in England and Wales 
in recent elections; it recognised 
that the political conditions around 
this election would see the Labour 
vote rally and the left vote squeezed. 
Socialist Worker finally came out 
with it, calling for a Labour vote in 
constituencies without a left candidate 
(February 13). 

“Labourism remains,” said 
Callinicos - and, indeed, some 
form of engagement with workers 
under its spell is a necessary part 
of revolutionary strategy. The 
SWP, however, has come up with 
a realignment that simply splices a 


certain amount of Labour politics into 
a ready-made political method, which 
it calls the ‘united front’. 

This is not what Lenin, Trotsky 
and others in the Bolshevik tradition 
meant by the phrase. For them a 
united front was a coalition of the 
whole class, around specific tasks of 
working class self-defence, in which 
the communists (and, for that matter, 
the social democrats) reserve the 
right to go for the throat in political 
criticisms of their partners. Unlike the 
architects of the united front policy, 
the SWP considers public criticism 
of partners to be an obstacle to unity, 
which trumps all other considerations. 
It does not matter who provides the 
political lead for a struggle, nor does 
it matter the political terms in which 
the struggle is couched, or the range 
of tactics employed. All these factors 
can be sacrificed in the name of unity 
- all that matters is that struggle takes 
place, and that match-day attendance 
on a protest is sufficiently impressive. 

As such - just as it dragged Respect 
to the right , in order to placate phantom 
Muslim allies, and polices the Stop 
the War Coalition along with Stalinist 
allies to remove voices critical of 
reactionary ‘anti-imperialists’ - the 
SWP politically neuters itself by 
pursuing this policy. The only politics 
acceptable to the SWP’s proposed 
allies in its ‘united front’ against cuts 
will be watered-down Labourism; the 
only culture acceptable will be one 
where these politics, let alone the class 
warrior credentials of hypocritical 
Labour apparatchiks, are not up for 
discussion. 

There is nothing wrong in principle 
with entering into an alliance with 
such characters, or indeed the Labour 
Party as such (that was the point of 
the united front policy in the 1920s, 
after all) - but our duty then is to hang 
them out to dry on their equivocations 
and careerist manoeuvres, not provide 
left cover for them. The SWP may not 
be paralysed in reacting to a changed 
political situation - but it is paralysed 
by its unwillingness to fight the 
hegemony of the labour bureaucracy 
over our movement • 

james.turley@weeklyworker.org.uk 



A week of discussion and debate for the thinking left 


Raymont Hall, 63 Wickham Road, London SE4 
£200 solidarity, £160 normal, £120 no or low income. 
Places are limited, so please send a deposit of £30 asap to 
BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX or pay with debit or credit 
card by using the Paypal facility on our website. 
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Subtext and 
loyal opposition 

How far does John Molyneux’s critique of SWP bureaucratic 
centralism go? Ben Lewis reports 


Mill e don’t usually do this”, 
m said leading Socialist 
W W Workers Party mem¬ 
ber John Molyneux in his opening 
on ‘Democracy and the revolutionary 
party’ at this year’s Marxism. Indeed, 
when comrade Molyneux spoke rath¬ 
er candidly of a “recent period in the 
SWP where it was difficult to think or 
write differently”, one might have got 
the impression that one had been tel¬ 
eported to another event organised by 
another organisation. 

Such words are not exactly 
commonplace at Marxism, which is 
far more of a recruitment event than 
a genuine forum for discussion and 
debate. Differences and disagreements 
- of the kind which we have seen in 
the SWP’s recent past with John 
Rees and Lindsey German splitting 
to establish the Counterfire project - 
are to be fought out strictly behind 
closed doors. “Of course”, comrade 
Molyneux continued, “you had the 
right to exercise differences, but life 
would be hard.” Presumably reflecting 
his own experience, he added: “You 
might not be asked to do the session 
on the topic at Marxism or write the 
next article.” 

Molyneux is, of course, no ordinary 


member of the SWP, as readers of 
this publication will be well aware. 
Back in 2005 he penned a critical 
document entitled ‘Democracy in 
the SWP’ and in 2006 stood against 
the central committee’s slate in the 
leadership elections on a platform of 
“more honesty and more balance in 
our political perspectives and in regard 
to the state of the party”, as well as 
a “more democratic culture” that 
tolerates “open debate” (see Weekly 
Worker January 5 2006). 

It is certainly to be welcomed that 
he is openly talking about some of 
the SWP’s problems from the plat¬ 
form at its main annual event - as 
a long-standing SWP comrade put 
it, “We can hardly gloss over these 
things, can we?” The SWP’s dis¬ 
missal of engagement with other 
left groups and the open thrashing 
out of differences as “sectarianism” 
(ironically, an approach that embod¬ 
ies sectarianism) means that many 
of their rank-and-file members are 
often very green when it comes to 
questions of party, democracy and 
programme. It certainly means they 
are ill-equipped to think indepen¬ 
dently of the dominant faction that is 
the SWP central committee and fight 


for a change in the political culture 
of the left as a whole. 

Comrade Molyneux’s speech was 
essentially a shortened and popular¬ 
ised version of his recent article, ‘On 
party democracy’ (http://johnmoly- 
neux.blogspot.eom/2009/10/on-par- 
ty-democracy.html). He described 
how democracy in the revolutionary 
party was “not an optional extra”, but 
“fundamental” to the working class 
majority reshaping the world in its 
own image. Unlike the peasantry, 
who, he argued, could smash the state 
but would then return power to a new 
ruling elite, the working class is the 
“democratic class”. 

Comrade Molyneux quoted 
Gramsci to highlight another problem: 
the existence of leaders and followers 
in society as a “primordial, irreducible 
fact”. Related to this, he pointed out 
that those in positions of responsibility 
can often “quote better than most of 
you” and this can create the problem 
of an uncritical and unthinking trust in 
leaders who may not be accountable 
for their decisions. This can lead to an 
unhealthy rift between the party and 
the working class. 

He illustrated this through the 
example of April 1917, where Vladimir 


Ilych Lenin won the Bolshevik Party 
away from the rightward-moving 
‘internal’ leadership headed by 
Joseph Stalin and Lev Kamenev. 
For Molyneux, the reason Lenin was 
able to do this was because he lined 
up with the advanced workers. After 
all, “through struggle the workers gain 
confidence and understand their own 
power, so that their consciousness 
changes”. This is, of course, true. 
However, as with much of comrade 
Molyneux’s speech, it was not so 
much what he said but what he did 
not say that was really significant. 
After all, another reason why Lenin 
was able to win the party to uphold 
and update the programme was that 
he could put across his case in Pravda 
and speak in public debates against 
Kamenev and other right-moving old 
Bolsheviks. 

In analysing the defeat of the 
Trotskyist faction in the 1920s, 
Molyneux made a similar omission by 
simply tracing it to the disillusionment 
associated with the defeats of the 
German and Chinese revolutions. 
True, no doubt. But the very fact 
that at this point the opposition was 
prevented from organising openly 
because of the 1921 ban on factions 
was hardly irrelevant. This is truly 
a paradox for those like the SWP 
who claim to stand in the tradition 
of Trotskyism. The SWP opposes 
permanent factions and the open airing 
of differences. Unlike in his article, 
comrade Molyneux did not discuss the 
right to form platforms and tendencies 

- surely the elephant in the room. 

So there was a difference between 
his approach to history and his 
approach to the SWP. Indeed, when it 
comes to the SWP, comrade Molyneux 
becomes a mere apologist. He claimed 
that the SWP democracy commission 

- a sop thrown to the membership to 
overcome the discontent after the 
Respect debacle and the way the 
leadership had dealt with it - “had 
addressed the issues in a democratic 
fashion”. He was proud of the SWP 

- “no other organisation on the left is 
more democratic”. He even boasted 
that in the run-up to the May general 
election there had been a “real debate 
inside the SWP” about who to vote 
for. Unsurprisingly, some comrades 
were dead against voting for the 
warmongering Labour Party without 
distinction (others were apparently 
keen on voting Liberal Democrat!). 
I am sure this was the case, but 
where did this find reflection in any 
SWP publication - apart from highly 
coded articles in Socialist Worker 
from CC members defending the 
line that Labour is still a bourgeois 
workers’ party and should be voted 
for across the board? What about open 
contributions from those critical of 
this position for failing to distinguish 
between the Labour left and right? 
Nowhere to be seen. 

In the discussion that followed 
Preston councillor Michael Lavalette 
seemed to suggest that things were 
never quite as bad as comrade 
Molyneux had made out - after all, 
the leadership is accountable, isn’t it? 
Debate is all well and good, he went 
on, but sometimes “you just have 
to act”. But around what politics? 
For him, linking the question to 
programme was too “abstract” - “we 
have lots of books” that explain 
the SWP’s politics, he quipped. 
Comrade Lavalette was disdainful 
of the “hostile” blogs like Socialist 
Unity speculating about what is going 
on in the SWP. The point is though, 
comrade, in the absence of an online 
internal discussion forum or the 
serious reporting of differences in the 
SWP, your own members - let alone 
the working class, whose interests 
you purport to uphold - have no other 
choice but to speculate on what is 
going on in the SWP and try to inform 
themselves by reading the blogs and 
publications like the Weekly Worker. 

Comrade Molyneux scored a few 


easy points against a Workers Power 
comrade who not unexpectedly 
advocated Trotsky’s Transitional 
programme. In response he mocked the 
idea of clinging to a document written 
in 1938 which had a dramatically 
flawed analysis of capitalism “in its 
death agony”. But the insistence of 
some comrades that “the key thing in 
all circumstances is the programme” 
was a “fetish” - reflecting, of course, 
the programmophobia of Cliffism. For 
comrade Molyneux, the ‘What the 
Socialist Workers Party stands for’ 
column printed in Socialist Worker 
every week was the basis on which 
people should join the SWP and 
hold their leaders to account. But in 
terms of classical Marxism and its 
emphasis on programme as mapping 
out the road to working class power, 
the column is woefully inadequate, to 
state the obvious. 

Indeed, it appears to have no role in 
holding the leadership to account. One 
of its commitments, for example, is 
opposition to all immigration controls. 
But who held the SWP leadership to 
account for ditching this principle in 
Respect back in 2004? It was not only 
John Rees and Lindsey German, but 
Alex Callinicos, Martin Smith, Chris 
Bambery and so on. 

Molyneux’s response to a point 
raised from the floor about the SWP 
ban on factions was very weak. Initially 
quoting Trotsky, who described the 
history of the Bolshevik Party as one 
of “continuous factional struggle”, he 
drew the conclusion that “on balance” 
the logic of “institutionalising 
permanent factions ... undermines 
the unity of the organisation”, which 
can cause the party to “stagnate and 
slow down”. How can anybody draw 
such a conclusion from the evidence 
of the April theses and the brief 
history of the Bolshevik Party he had 
just outlined? Did he really think that 
Lenin’s factional struggle in 1917 
led to stagnation of the party and to 
a slowing down of the revolution? A 
mere 30 minutes earlier he had argued 
precisely the opposite. 

But all this is probably indicative of 
the position comrade Molyneux finds 
himself in. The subtext is clear: the 
organisational modus operandi of the 
SWP he is defending runs absolutely 
counter to all that is healthy in the 
traditions of our movement. After 
all, it is hardly a secret that there 
were often fierce and public factional 
exchanges in the Russian Social 
Democratic Labour Party - between 
the Mensheviks such as Julius Martov, 
Georgi Plekhanov and Pavel Axelrod 
and Lenin’s Bolsheviks; and between 
the Bolsheviks themselves. Nikolai 
Bukharin and Lenin openly fought 
over the right of nations to self- 
determination and then, of course, 
there was the struggle in 1917 over 
the need for a second revolution; there 
were the different factions that formed 
around Brest-Litovsk, etc. Such 
historical facts are hardly buried away 
in esoteric Russian texts accessible 
only to academics. 

Not only the SWP, but the far 
left generally must break with what 
they pass off as ‘Bolshevism’ or 
‘democratic centralism’, but is in 
reality bureaucratic centralism. Only 
by embracing the understanding that 
the open expression of differences is 
both healthy and necessary can we 
look beyond the narrow, amateurish 
confines of the sect towards the party 
outlook we so desperately need. 
Comrade Molyneux is posing some 
of the questions. But whether due to 
the blinkers acquired from years of 
Cliffism, his desire not to fall foul of 
the SWP regime or a combination of 
both, he is certainly quite some way 
from satisfactory answers. 

As he admitted in his closing 
remarks, “I might be an oppositionist, 
but, as the Weekly Worker always puts 
it, I am a loyal oppositionist”. Quite • 

ben.lewis@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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United front Hodge-podge 


S ometimes when leaders of the 
Socialist Workers Party reply 
to debates at Marxism, one 
idly wonders whether they are cyni¬ 
cally presuming ignorance amongst 
their audience, whether their own 
mangled schooling by the sect has 
lodged a deep stupidity in them as 
politicians, or whether, in fact, it was 
the group’s stupidity that attracted 
them in the first place. 

A moment’s reflection is more 
than enough to dispel the last two 
options. Clearly, SWP cadres like 
Joseph Choonara are intelligent 
people, well versed in the history of 
the Marxist movement and, in relative 
terms, theoretically able. So I can 
only presume that his reply to critical 
remarks from a young member of the 
Commune group in his Saturday July 
3 session on ‘The united front’ was 
more or less entirely cynical. 

The Commune comrade had 
raised the notion of communist 
political differentiation within 
united fronts, encapsulated in the 
slogan formulated at the time of the 
Communist International’s discussion 
of the question in the early 1920s - 
“March separately, strike together!” 
Comrade Choonara mocked this 
“silly stuff’, asking his audience to 
imagine a bloc of SWPers actually 
physically “marching separately” 
instead of joining the mammoth anti¬ 
war demonstrations of 2003. Such 
an idiotic posture would have been 
typical of the “communist propaganda 
sects” that plied their trade around 
Marxism every year and to whom 
the comrade had made mocking 
references earlier in the session. 

Disappointingly, this lame 
nonsense got an appreciative laugh 
rather than a collective squirm from 
an audience embarrassed at the 
comrade’s gaffe. This indicates 
either the sort of collective 
ignorance I mentioned above, 
or that the culture of cynicism 
runs deep through the ranks 
of SWP cadre, not simply its 
leadership (perhaps a mixture 
of the two). After all, there is no 
question that the SWP’s method 
is directly counterposed to the 
political heritage that it claims as 
its own - Lenin, the Bolsheviks and 
the early Communist International. 
These comrades must be aware on 
some level at least of the nature 


of the politics that this Comintern 
slogan was meant to embody and 
that their own practice runs directly 
counter to it. 

Comrade Choonara’s session was 
one of a number at this year’s Marxism 
that provided important indicators 
on the parameters of the SWP’s 
work over the coming period. In its 
response to the anticipated protests 
and strike actions as the Con-Lib Dem 
government’s cuts start to really bite, 
the SWP will make what comrade 
Choonara called “serious” overtures 
to other forces - primarily the Labour 
Party at various levels - for joint 
campaigning work and action. 

“Serious” here should be taken 
to mean proposals that are in effect 
non-aggression pacts - a method 
encapsulated by comrade Choonara 
as “the primacy of action over theory”. 
In truth, what is being talked about is 
the primacy of action over principle , 
a fact that had been even more 
starkly illustrated in comrade Charlie 
Kimber’s session on ‘Can the Labour 
Party revive?’ the previous day. 

The comrade made some correct 
and important points during his 
opening. Labour’s defeat was not the 
result of Tory strength per se, but more 
of the alienation of millions of Labour 
voters from the party during the Blair 
years. Blair himself had been lucky; 
Labour’s unprecedented electoral 
success was explained primarily 
by the programmatic exhaustion 
and unelectability of the Tories, not 
the ideological hegemony of New 


Labourism. Despite working class 
alienation, the predictions of the 
likes of John McDonnell MP of a 
193Os-style Labour wipe-out had not 
transpired because of a late surge of 
support from Labour’s traditional 
base, alarmed at the now real prospect 
of a Tory government for the first time 
in 13 years. 

This last-minute swell of Labour 
support from working people was 
a form of “distorted class feeling”, 
comrade Kimber correctly asserted, 
and underlined the fact that Labour 
was not the same as the Tories: ie, 
simply a bourgeois party. It retained a 
connection to the working class via the 
workers’ movement bureaucracy - “an 
organic link” that posed the necessity 
of a united front with Labourites to 
face the “huge challenges” which 
were looming for our class. 

The points made in the second 
half of the comrade’s opening were 
more directly pertinent to the SWP’s 
political orientation in the near future. 
These can be summarised thus: 

• There is an objective need, given the 
scale of our tasks, for the “broadest 
possible unity” - a phrase that was 
repeatedly heard out of the mouths of 
SWPers during this year’s Marxism. 

• The Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition was, in “a small way”, 
a beginning when it came to 
constructing an electoral alternative to 
Labour. But the total vote in May for 
left-of-Labour candidates in general - 
let alone the dismal showing for Tusc 
- was a “demoralising experience”. 

• In contrast to the left’s showing in 
the ballot box, however, the number 

of people ready and willing 
to fight the attacks of the 
government was much 
bigger - “millions-strong”, 
in fact. The prospect for 
effective united front work 
with the Labour Party - 
from MPs down - was 
now much more realistic. 

A member of the 
Socialist Party in 
England and Wales, 
taken early in the debate 
after comrade Kimber sat 
down, was such a godsend 
to the assembled SWPers that 
it was hard not to suspect a set¬ 
up - once the possibility of an 
actual pro-SWP god is discounted. 

The comrade raised the highly 
pertinent question of the SWP’s 
potential ‘softness’ on Labour. Yes, 
he allowed, let’s work with Labour 
Party members, councillors or even 
MPs - but only if they were 
clearly and implacably 
opposed to cuts 



and attacks on the class. 

So, of course, a number of the 
subsequent SWP speakers in the debate 
had great fun mocking this SPEWer, 
recalling just how marshmallow-soft 
his organisation had been on Labour in 
its earlier manifestation as the Militant 
Tendency. Others pointed out that 
its present-day ‘hard’ assertion (and 
it is little more than assertion) that 
Labour is a simply a bourgeois party 
effectively disarmed it - SPEW had 
no way of explaining why Labour’s 
vote had not collapsed, SWP national 
secretary Martin Smith correctly 
observed, and thus no way of relating 
to “workers’ illusions” in the party that 
still retain some potency. 

Far more instructive than this 
sort of political baby seal-clubbing 
- enjoyably gory though it was 
to watch - was the more or less 
explicit guarantee that SWPers 
conveyed in their contributions that 
they would indeed be soft on any 
potential allies they worked with in 
the Labour Party. Leading London 
activist Candy Udwin observed 
that Camden council, where she 
works and is a Unison militant, 
was not even producing hot air 
about fighting the impending cuts. 
But mobilising people was the key 
and for that the “broadest possible 
unity” (see above) was essential. 
The later contribution from Martin 
Smith cited the involvement of the 
loathsome chauvinist, Margaret 
Hodge, in Unite Against Fascism 
(a campaign the SWP seems to be 
taking as something of a template 
for its forthcoming work, if the 


number of times it and Hodge were 
name-checked over the course of 
the weekend - both from platforms 
and in private conversations with 
individual SWPers - is anything to 
go by). 

Another contributor stated that 
the SWP’s approach was not a “ploy 
to catch out” Labour leaders and 
activists. Helen Salmon emphasised 
that the first task must be to get the 
Labour Party luminaries on board, 
even if this meant sitting down to 
“write the programme with them”. 
Michael Bradley noted that having a 
“nice united front with nice people” 
was a nice idea, but you have to 
be realistic - or deal with “concrete 
reality”, as Martin Smith had put it 
just after he had mentioned Margaret 
Hodge (comrade Bradley also cited 
the woman - she has clearly become 
emblematic of the strong stomach 
you need when you conduct united 
front work SWP-style). 

Charlie Kimber’s reply to the 
debate partially corrected some 
of the more crass statements the 
floor discussion had thrown up, 
emphasising that a bottom line 
should be opposition to “ all cuts” 
as a condition for working with 
Labour councils and others. It will 
be interesting to see how long that 
‘hard’ stance lasts, as the appetite of 
his organisation for numerical growth 
- its fundamental raison d'etre as a 
sect - reasserts itself in any upswing 
in the class struggle • 

Mark Fischer 

mark.fischer@weeklyworker.org.uk 


— I Summer Offensive] —| 

Outstanding 

Howard Roak reports on another 
cracking week for our annual 
fundraising campaign 


C omrades working on the 
CPGB stall at this year’s 
Marxism reported sunny days and 
(relatively) sunny dispositions 
of the people who approached. 
Paper and books sales were brisk 
and many comrades were eager to 
stop and engage in animated, but 
friendly discussions. 

Of course, the darker side of 
Marxism was unfortunately also 
on show. So we had the attack 
on one of our comrades for the 
‘crime’ of distributing leaflets, the 
boringly familiar surly hostility 
of the SWP’s apparatchiks and 
hacks, and the idiotic antagonism 
inculcated into the members of 
the ‘Marxism team’ - the mostly 
young comrades responsible for 
the nuts-and-bolts running of the 
whole show. 

That notwithstanding, well 
over £150 was raised on our 
stall over the two and a half 
days of our attendance. In 
fact, I’m feeling pretty chipper 
about this year’s campaign 
in general. What with the 
Marxism fun-in-the-sun, new 
badge orders and some party 
supporters stepping up to the 
mark, our Summer Offensive 
has jumped from the £6,101 
I reported in last week’s 
column to a superb £8,530 - a 
£2,370 jump in just one week. 
Outstanding work, comrades! 


In the days that follow the 
appearance of this column, 
our centre will be sending out 
thousands of SO appeals to 
party supporters, plus leaflets for 
our annual school, Communist 
University (all welcome, by the 
way, comrades! Come along and 
distribute your materials without 
fear of having your head - or 
any other important appendages 
- “ripped off’). So I’m hoping 
that this heroic pace can be at 
least maintained - perhaps built 
upon? - over the coming seven 
days. 

Special mention this week 
to comrades JB (£170), SM 
(£100), TB (£200), TR (£60) and 
AM (£150). The comrades who 
contributed smaller amounts this 
week know who they are and also 
know they are greatly appreciated 
by our organisation. And there 
are hundreds of others who 
recognise the role of the Weekly 
Worker. Comrades who have 
sympathy for the politics of the 
CPGB, particularly our support 
for and central involvement in 
principled initiatives such as 
Hands Off the People of Iran and 
Communist Students. Comrades 
who should really not be shy 
about contributing a fiver, tenner 
or whatever they can afford. 

Remember, comrades, there 
are thousands of you! • 
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PRISON 


Responding to Ken Clarke’s 
rehabilitation revolution 


Reform should not come at the expense of inmates or prison workers, argues Eddie Ford 




P 


i rison works!” Or at least 
' that is what they used to 
tell us - like a mantra, 
from Michael Howard’s notorious 
1993 speech at the Tory Party con¬ 
ference right up to the present day. 
Guided by this cruel and irrational 
ethos, which saw the authoritarian 
New Labour government dishing 
out more and tougher custodial sen¬ 
tences, prison numbers have risen 
relentlessly, to where they have now 
reached bursting point - or the offi¬ 
cial “useable operational capacity” 
of 87,859. So, according to the latest 
ministry of justice figures released on 
July 2, the prison population stood at 
85,074 - with 2,433 others under var¬ 
ious ‘home detention curfew super¬ 
vision’ orders 1 and the home office 
predicting that the prison population 
will rise to at least 94,000 before the 
next general election if present trends 
continue. Even worse, we have had 
to endure a succession of politicians 
almost boasting about these appall¬ 
ing statistics - as if they were a sign 
of success, not grotesque failure. 

But not any more, it seems. 
Hence Kenneth Clarke, the coalition 
government’s secretary of state for 
justice and longstanding president 
of the Tory Reform Group, last week 
launched a scathing assault on the 
“prison works” orthodoxy of his 
predecessors. Attacking the “failed” 
penal system, and stating what has 
always been obvious for those whose 
brains have not been zombified by 
the tabloid press, Clarke warned that 
simply “banging up more and more 
people for longer” actually makes the 
problem worse, not better - so that in 
our “worst prisons” such a regime 
just “produces tougher criminals”. 
Furthermore, he said, “many a 
man has gone into prison without a 
drug problem” and then “come out 
drug-dependent” - how can this be 
described as “protecting the public 
against crime”? 

Indeed, Clarke questioned the 
entire punitive notion that building 
“ever more prisons for ever more 
offenders” was somehow beneficial 
to the public - and observed that the 
UK’s prison population was now 
among the highest in Europe. For 
Clarke, incarcerating such numbers 
of people “without actively seeking 
to change them” is the sort of thing 
“you would expect of Victorian 
England”. He went on to describe 
the current prison population as an 
“astonishing number” which he would 
have dismissed as an “impossible and 
ridiculous prediction” if it had been 
put to him as a forecast in 1992. Of 
course, Clarke pointed out that as a 
result more and more offenders are 
being “warehoused” in “outdated 
facilities”, and at vast public expense 

- leading to the crazy situation where it 
costs more to keep someone in prison 

- £38,000 per year per prisoner - than 
it does to “send a boy to Eton”. 

Yet for all this money spent - some 
£4 billion a year to maintain the prison 
system - “no proper thought” is ever 
given as to what would actually be 
the “most effective way” to deal with 
prisoners. He went on to note that 
the reoffending rates among those 
given short sentences has reached 
60% and is rising. This is 
hardly surprising, given 
the fact that it is “virtually 
impossible” to do “anything 1 


productive” with such offenders - 
many of whom, as Clarke pointed out, 
end up losing their jobs, their homes 
and their families during their short 
but personally destructive time inside. 
Rather, governmental policies have 
been driven far more by opportunist 
political expediencies than by logic 
or rationality - with Clarke accusing 
his predecessors, David Blunkett 
and John Reid, of administrating the 
prison system with “a cheque book 
in one hand and the Daily Mail in the 
other”. 

In which case, stated Clarke, 
confronted by a system self-evidently 
not fit for purpose, we urgently need 
instead a “rehabilitation revolution”, 
one that involves “more intelligent 
sentencing”. As opposed to the 
current dysfunctional set-up, he 
called for prisons to become “places 
of education” and “hard work”. 
Really throwing the cat amongst 
the pigeons, Clarke pledged to cut 
back on the “absurd expansionism” 
of the previous government - ie, the 
coalition would lock up fewer people 

- and put his weight behind “radical” 
Tory plans to substantially increase 
participation by the voluntary and 
private sectors both inside and 
outside prison, which would involve 
“payment by results”. According to 
Clarke, under such schemes private 
companies would have “clear 
financial incentives” to prevent 
prisoners from reoffending and hence 
“success” would be measured - and 
rewarded - by “whether or not they 
are reconvicted within the first few 
years of leaving prison.” 

Living as we are in the new age 
of austerity - of cuts, cuts, cuts - 
chucking billions down the black 
hole of prisons now looks like a 
monstrously inefficient use of money, 
which indeed it is by any objective 
or moral yardstick. In his 1991 
white paper, the former Tory home 
secretary, Douglas Hurd - another 
‘one nation’ social liberal like Clarke 

- described prison as an “expensive 

way of making bad people worse”, 
and that in the days when the prison 
population stood at ‘only’ 42,000. 
But, of course, for communists the 
overwhelming majority of prisoners 
are not “bad people” at all: they are 
much more the victims of a dog-eats- 
dog capitalist society. Thus, 

for example, two 
out of five 
prisoners 
lack basic 
literacy 
skills 
around 
half of all 
prisoners 
have a reading 
age less than 
an 11-year-old - 
and four in 



five do not have basic numeracy. 
One in 10 male prisoners and one 
in three female prisoners are being 
treated for psychiatric disorders. 
The number of women in prison 
has risen disproportionately - from 
1,800 in 1994 to 4,500 in 2004. 
Some 40% of women going to prison 
have previously attempted suicide. 
Almost 13% are inside for various 
drug-related offences. And on it goes, 
a catalogue of despair. 

Therefore communists could 
not agree more that we need a 
“rehabilitation revolution” - that is, 
we should stop the obscene waste of 
human and financial resources that 
the UK prison system represents: a 
disgraceful monument to an almost 
medieval desire to inflict vindictive 
punishment upon the ‘wretched 
of the earth’. Needless to say, it 
follows from this that communists 
could not disagree more with the 
disgruntled philosophising of The 
Daily Telegraph , which feels obliged 
to remind Clarke that the “principal 
function of prison is to punish” - not 
to “treat or educate” the prisoners, 
“however benign the outcome might 
be”. 2 No, for that very small minority 
of people who require some sort of 
custodial sentence, and have to be 
imprisoned, then that should only 
be viewed as a temporary situation 
pending their rehabilitation back into 
society - and when in prison they 
should be treated as human beings. 

However, though quite predictably, 
this has not been the sort of progressive, 
humane response to Clarke’s speech 
we have heard from prominent Labour 
Party figures - quite the opposite, in 
fact. Indeed, if anything, they have 
been competing as to who can come 
out with the most reactionary, illiberal 
sentiments possible - with the reward 
for the most venal remarks to date 
possibly going to Jack Straw, a former 
home secretary, of course. Writing in 
the Daily Mail - where else? - Straw 
castigates the “liberal approach” 
adopted by Clarke and successive 
pre-1997 governments when it comes 
to ‘crime and punishment’. Hence he 
comments on the “hand-wringing” 
approach to crime which “had risen 
during every administration”, whether 
Labour and Conservative, right from 
the end of World War II. Straw pours 
scorn on those who took refuge, as 
he sees it, in “‘respectable’ research 
evidence which confirmed the 
hand-wringing”. 

But luckily, Straw informs his 
Mail readers, “there were some of 
us” - Michael Howard included, 
of course - “who did not share the 
hand-wringing approach”, before 
going on to boast about the number 
of people banged up by the Labour 
administration - “nearly an all- 
time high”. In fact 



the “increased number of offenders 
sentenced to prison” was a “key factor 
in reducing crime”. Straw asks: “Does 
anyone seriously believe that crime 
would have come down and stayed 
down without these extra prison 
places?” Straw very much regrets 
that David Cameron has allowed 
the government’s penal policy to be 
“dictated not by his own common 
sense”, but by Clarke “in alliance with 
57 Liberal Democrat MPs” - who are 
“using the need to cut the deficit to 
pursue what they have always wanted”: 
a “more weak penal policy”. 3 

With this vile Daily Mail article, 
Straw - and all those in the Labour 
Party who think like him - have 
positioned themselves on this matter to 
the right of the coalition government, 
which is quite a remarkable 
achievement, considering that the 
present administration is possibly 
the most reactionary government in 
Britain since the 1930s - certainly as 
far as its strategic assault on our class 
is concerned. 

Then we have the reaction of the 
prison officers’ union, the POA - until 
earlier this year its general secretary 
was Brian Caton, a member of the 
Socialist Party in England and Wales. 
According to a July 1 press statement, 
the POA was “furious” about Clarke’s 
intention to extend the role of the 
private sector “at the expense of prison 
officers’jobs” - with Steve Gillan, the 
new general secretary, making clear 
his view that the justice secretary 
wants to “sell prison officer jobs to the 
lowest bidder in the private sector”. 
So far, so good, But Gillan goes on to 
say that Clarke’s “statements about 
rehabilitation revolution are even 
ridiculed from within his own party”. 
They are “half-baked”, not to mention 
“dangerous”. He warns that the POA 
“have the appropriate mandates from 
our members to take strike action to 
protect our jobs when necessary” and 
concludes: “We will not stand by and 
watch the public endangered. Nor will 
we stand by and watch our jobs sold”. 4 

So what attitude should communists 
take towards the POA’s “furious” 
opposition to Clarke’s “rehabilitation 
revolution” and to prison officers in 
general? Well, there is much that is 
supportable in their statement. Yes, 
Clarke’s plans are obviously “half- 
baked”, seeing that the coalition’s 
austerity drive demands a 25% cut 
- except in health and international 
aid - for all government departments, 
which must therefore include cuts 
to the various probationary and 
rehabilitative services. That will 
actually lead to more recidivism and 
very likely to more people receiving a 
custodial sentence of some description. 
Equally as obvious, communists are 
opposed to PFI involvement in the 
running of prisons, as it will inevitably 
lead to penny-pinching and a further 
deterioration of the already appalling 
conditions that prisoners have to put up 
with. More to the point, privatisation 
is a weapon used against workers and 
their unions and must be opposed for 
that reason. Nor, unsurprisingly, do 
communists support measures that 
will see prison officers, as workers , 
thrown onto the dole. 

However, having said that, it is 
important to read between the lines 
of the POA statement. In what way are 
Clarke’s plans “dangerous” and how 
will they see “the public endangered”? 


Because more bad people will be free 
to roam the streets if prison numbers 
are reduced? Does Gillan mock 
Clarke’s “rehabilitation revolution” 
because he prefers prison? There is 
more than a hint of blind sectionalism: 
it could easily be interpreted as saying: 
‘We are for more prison places because 
that means more prison jobs.’ 

Which leads me to my second 
point. We cannot simply treat the POA 
like any other trade union - purely as 
‘workers in uniform’just like any other 
section of the working class - and thus 
accord the POA the status of a ‘normal’ 
trade union, no different from the 
National Union of Mineworkers or 
the National Union of Teachers. This, 
of course, is the economist and rightist 
position of SPEW and the Morning 
Star's Communist Party of Britain, 
which in the eventuality of any POA 
strike action will automatically - and 
routinely - support it as they would any 
other strike action by any other union. 

The plain fact of the matter is that 
POA members are responsible for the 
daily, direct, physical oppression of 
the most downtrodden section of the 
working class - a section which has 
increased in numbers with each month 
and year that has gone by. So, yes, to that 
extent prison officers are oppressors 
in uniform. But this in no way means 
that communists regard POA members 
merely as representatives or agents of 
the oppressive state machinery, obliging 
us to shrilly denounce any display of 
solidarity or political sympathy with 
striking rank and file POA members as 
virtually an act of class treachery. This 
would be plain stupid, even if it is the 
stance taken by leftist moralists like the 
International Bolshevik Tendency or 
the Revolutionary Communist Group. 

In other words, the POA has a dual 
nature - workers’ in uniform and agents 
of state oppression. Consequently, we 
in the CPGB have always opposed 
any demands or actions of the POA 
that could only come at the expense 
of prisoners, like even longer lock¬ 
up times or sadistic refinements to 
the means of oppression - bigger and 
harder batons/shields, use of water 
cannons or tear-gas, etc. But at the 
same time we critically support those 
demands - just as we would with rank 
and file police officers and members 
of the armed forces - that act to cohere 
intra-solidarity against the senior 
officers/management and thus help 
to undermine and eventually split the 
state machine. 

Therefore communists should 
favour strike action by militant 
prison warders to the extent that 
they are defending their pay, jobs and 
hours and not the right to be better 
armed oppressors. Furthermore, if 
the UK prison population was to 
be drastically reduced - something 
which should be welcomed - thus 
reducing the need for large numbers 
of prison officers, then there should 
be retraining and voluntary transfer 
to other spheres of work • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. www.hmprisonservice.gov.uk/resourcecentre/ 
publicationsdocuments/index.asp?cat=85. 

2. The Daily Telegraph July 7. 

3. Daily Mail June 30. 

4. www.poauk.org.uk/index.php7press- 
releases&newsdetail=20100701 -10_poa-threaten- 
strike-action. 
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ECOLOGY 



Marxism, nature and proposition one 

Why is the SWP commitment to ecological thinking doubted? Jack Conrad looks at the ‘What the 
Socialist Workers Party stands for’ column which appears every week in Socialist Worker 


M arxism, the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party’s annual school, 
once again featured a range 
of speakers on ecology and climate 
change: Gareth Dale, Jonathan 
Neale, Jom Andersen, Suzanne Jef¬ 
frey, Martin Empson, Penny Howard, 
etc. While some gave little more than 
a workerist spin to the prejudices, 
critiques, programmes and demands 
of the Green Party, Greenpeace and 
George Monbiot, there is clearly a 
growing recognition on the left that 
capitalist degradation of nature is 
in imminent danger of causing civi- 
lisational collapse. Eg, this week’s 
Socialist Worker warns that new re¬ 
search shows the planet’s tempera¬ 
ture “will rise by up to four degrees 
Celsius by 2100 - even if world lead¬ 
ers meet their targets to cut carbon 
emissions.” 1 

Given the tragic loss of ecological 
thinking suffered by Marxism for 
much of the 20th century, and not only 
in the cancerous form of Stalinism, 
but with Trotskyism and Cliffism too, 
this ‘greening’ of the SWP is bound 
to be highly contradictory. To my 
knowledge Leon Trotsky never wrote 
anything even half-serious on the 
subject, neither directly nor indirectly. 
Ditto Tony Cliff. 

Undoubtedly, there are those 
comrades in the SWP who, like us, 
are rediscovering the extraordinarily 
rich heritage of Marx and Engels. 
As exhaustively shown by writers 
such as John Bellamy Foster ( Marx’s 
ecology 2000) and Paul Burckett 
{Marx and nature 1999), the Marx- 


Engels team took a keen interest in 
the science of their day and developed 
profound insights into environmental 
problems. In Capital Marx famously 
urged the future communist society 
to take care of the earth like “ boni 
patres familias ” (good heads of 
the household) and “hand it down 
to succeeding generations” in an 
“improved condition.” 2 

On the other hand, there remains 
a strong suspicion that the SWP 
central committee is jumping onto a 
bandwagon in the desperate attempt to 
gain recruits and once again, towards 
that end, is adapting to petty bourgeois 
populism (under the leadership of 
John Rees the SWP tried to channel 
the anti-war movement into the 
Respect popular front, which saw 
one leftwing principle sacrificed after 
another). There is a big pool to fish 
from. According to a report in The 
Guardian , climate change is a major 
cause of concern for people in Britain; 
77% of those surveyed wanting the 
government “to do more”. 3 Protests 
around carbon emissions, runaway 
climate change, ecological destruction, 
etc are certainly attracting ever greater 
numbers. 

Having dumped the Socialist 
Alliance, Globalise Resistance and 
Respect, the SWP has chosen as its 
main vehicle the Campaign Against 
Climate Change - founded in 2001 
in response to president George W 
Bush’s refusal to sign up to the Kyoto 
protocol. A king Canute of a name, 
given that our planet has experienced 
periodic climatic oscillations and 


that is it is impossible for human 
beings to fix the climate at some 
ideal configuration - continental 
drift, sunspots, volcanic activity, etc 
are, and presumably always will be, 
nature-given. 

That aside, SWP members have 
successfully colonised CACC. They 
now occupy leading positions: eg, 
Jonathan Neale is the international 
secretary and Martin Empson and 
Suzanne Jeffrey sit on its steering 
committee (along with Elaine Graham- 
Leigh, who went with the Reesite Left 
Platform split from the SWP). 

CACC is a typical “broad as 
possible” popular front. George 
Monbiot is honorary president and its 
honorary vice-presidents are Michael 
Meacher, environment minister 
from 1997-2003 under Tony Blair; 
Caroline Lucas, the Green Party MP; 
and Norman Baker, parliamentary 
under-secretary of state for transport 
in the Con-Lib Dem government. 
Keeping such figureheads on board 
fixes the political boundaries for the 
SWP as it operates in CACC. Explicit 
anti-capitalism and communism are 
therefore dismissed as shibboleths. 
Hence the SWP’s schizophrenia. 
At Marxism 2010 it parades its 
revolutionism, but in CACC it limits 
itself to the demand for a “million 
green jobs”. 

Given its past record, many fear 
that the SWP is carrying out a cynical 
marketing exercise. A leftwing version 
of the PR makeover that transformed 
British Petroleum into Beyond 
Petroleum and which throughout the 


last decade spawned tens of thousands 
of green businesses, campaigns, 
advisors, charities, quangos and 
lifestyle gurus. A fear surely reinforced 
by Socialist Worker and its ‘What the 
Socialist Workers Party stands for’ 
column. 

True, apart from political novices, 
few will bother to read it. Fewer still, 
if any, cross-examine and seriously 
criticise the column proposition 
by proposition. A mistake. When 
it comes to programme, ‘What the 
Socialist Workers Party stands for’ 
is just about all the famished SWP 
possesses. Anyway this is how its 
proposition one reads: “The workers 
create all the wealth under capitalism. 
Anew society can only be constructed 
when they collectively seize control 
of that wealth and plan its production 
and distribution.” 

For those inexperienced in 
Marxism this might appear a perfectly 
acceptable formulation. Yes, it is 
superficially anti-capitalist and 
apparently militantly pro-working 
class. 

What is there to object to then? 
The problem lies not in the call for 
the working class to “collectively 
seize” control of the wealth 
they create and then “plan its 
production and distribution”. The 
SWP’s programmatic poverty and 
economism 4 announces itself in the 
first sentence: “The workers create all 
the wealth under capitalism.” The fault 
with this statement is twofold. Firstly, 
the proposition is simply untrue. 
Workers do not create all wealth under 


capitalism. Secondly, it treats workers 
merely as wage-slaves, the producers 
of commodities - not feeling, thinking, 
emotional human beings. 

So it was disappointing to read the 
trusted SWP veteran, Colin Baker. He 
was tasked with defending the ‘What 
the Socialist Workers Party stands for’ 
column in a 19-part series in Socialist 
Worker over December 6 2003-June 
26 2004. Naturally he began with 
proposition one but completely steered 
clear of nature. The same goes for 
Martin Empson’s pamphlet Marxism 
and ecology: capitalism, socialism 
and the future of the planet (2009). 
He too tried to do the impossible: that 
is square Socialist Worker's ‘What the 
Socialist Workers Party stands for’ 
statement on wealth and the workers 
with the Marxism of Marx and Engels. 

Wealth 

Let us begin with wealth. To do 
that we must sketch out some basic 
Marxist concepts. Wealth for capital 
concerns value, surplus value and 
accumulated surplus value - its 
general form being money. Marx 
gives a simple algebraic formula for 
capital: M-C-M 1 . This movement 
involves the capitalist laying out 
money to purchase commodities in 
order to realise more money in the 
market place. 

When this takes the embryonic 
form of mercantile capitalism, the 
secret of making something out of 
nothing is to be found in the cheating 
of the immediate producers and the 
existence of isolated geographical 
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zones, which are tenuously linked 
by the merchant’s ships or caravans. 
Arab traders bought cheap in India 
and China and sold dear in Byzantium 
and feudal Europe. Merchants 
parasitically inserted themselves 
between these ‘worlds’. There were 
no generalised socially determining 
capitalist relations of production. 
Unequal exchange was the key to 
the merchant’s wealth and capital 
accumulation. 

Under industrial capitalism, 
however, surplus value derives from 
the surplus labour performed by 
workers who are forced to sell their 
ability to labour to a capitalist. By 
means of coercion direct producers 
have been separated from the means 
of production and as a result workers 
have to present themselves daily for 
hire. It is that or poverty and maybe 
even starvation. Yet on average 
workers sell their labour-power at 
a ‘fair’ market price. As sellers of 
a commodity - labour-power - they 
receive back its full worth. Wages buy 
the means of subsistence necessary 
for the reproduction of the worker as 
a wage-slave. Only as human beings 
are they robbed. 

Capital - and therefore in the last 
analysis its personifications - has no 
concern for the worker. Capital would 
compel workers to work for 24 hours 
a day and seven days a week if such a 
feat were physically possible. Nor has 
capital any particular concern for the 
commodity created by the combination 
of labour-power, the instruments 
of labour and raw materials - albeit 
brought together under the auspices 
of capital. The resulting commodity 
could be of the highest quality or 
complete rubbish. But as long as it 
sells, and sells at a profit, that is what 
really matters. Value is what drives 
capitalism and drives it to constant 
expansion. Growth, and overcoming 
all barriers to growth, is inseparable 
from the system. The capitalist lays 
out money at the beginning of the 
circuit in order to realise more money 
... and not just once, but repeatedly. 
Hence for capital wealth comes in the 
form of value, surplus value and above 
all money. In other words, exchange 
value. Of course, for the capitalists 
themselves wealth also comes in the 
form of use-values. Despite Weberian 
myths and the so-called Protestant 
work ethic, no one should imagine 
them living a frugal, self-denying 
existence, which sees all takings 
ploughed back into the production 
process and using money to make 
more money. 

As individuals, capitalists 
indulge themselves ... and often to 
extraordinary excess. They live in 
ostentatious luxury and cultivate 
all manner of louche habits and 
extravagant tastes. When it comes 
to transnational companies, Lear 
jets, chauffeur-driven limos, vintage 
wines, Saville Row suits and an 
endless supply of female flesh are 
almost considered the birthright of 
every CEO. 

For capital, wealth is self¬ 
expanding money or value. But for 
the human being, wealth is use-value 
- what fulfils some desire, what gives 
pleasure, what it useful. Because use- 
value so obviously relies on subjective 
judgement, Marx quite correctly gave 
the widest possible definition. Use- 
value, he said, must satisfy a human 
need of “some sort”. Whether these 
needs arise from the “stomach or 
from fancy” makes no difference. 5 
Use-value is therefore not just about 
physical needs: it encompasses the 
imagination too. Indeed, a use-value 
may be purely imaginary. Its essence is 
to be found in the human being rather 
than the thing itself. The consumer 
determines utility or use-value. 

Obviously use-values are bought 
on the market for money and come 
in the form of commodities produced 
through the capitalist production 
process. However, it is vital to grasp 


the fact that capital has not only an 
interest, a drive, to exploit labour 
and maximise surplus labour. In 
pursuit of profit, capital also seeks 
to maximise sales and therefore to 
expand consumption. Capitalists sell 
raw materials and the instruments of 
labour to other capitalists: electricity, 
steel, machine tools, computer 
programmes, etc (department I). 
They also, however, sell the means 
of consumption (department II) to 
other capitalists ... and to workers 
too (food, clothing, housing, transport, 
drink, etc). 

While the individual capitalist, the 
particular capital, attempts to minimise 
the wages of the workers they employ, 
capital as many capitals, capital as a 
system, encourages, manufactures and 
even acts as the pimp for all manner 
of new or even artificial wants and 
needs. Hence advertising, special- 
offer promotions, celebrity culture 
and the endless transformation of 
luxuries into necessities. That, and the 
class struggle conducted by workers 
themselves, combines to constantly 
overcome the barrier represented by 
the limited consumption power of 
the working class. Part of what the 
working class produces is therefore 
sold back to the working class ... 
and on an ever increasing scale. That 
way workers manage to partially 
develop themselves as human beings. 
Not that their needs are ever fully 
satisfied. There is a steady stream of 
the latest must-haves. Capital, capital 
accumulation and the lifestyles of 
the rich always run far ahead of the 
workers. Relative impoverishment, 
gnawing dissatisfaction and 
immiseration remain the lot of the 
working class. 

Workers and capitalists alike 
consume use-values that come in 
the form of commodities and from 
the sphere of capitalist relations 
of production and the exploitation 
of wage labour (there are non¬ 
commodity use-values such as 
domestic labour - cleaning, cooking, 
looking after the children, maintaining 
the car, putting up shelves, etc). 
Doubtless they also consume some 
commodities that come from peasant 
agriculture, the individual service- 
provider or the self-employed artisan. 
Eg, when visiting Greece, I enjoy 
drinking the rough village wines sold 
along the roadside by small farmers; 
I buy newspapers from my local 
British-Muslim newsagent; and I 
get my shoes repaired by the British- 
Bengali cobbler over the road. Such 
little businesses produce use-values 
and therefore, by definition, wealth 
too. With such examples in mind, it 
is surely mistaken to baldly state that 
“workers create all the wealth under 
capitalism”. 

In theoretical terms, however, 
forgetting or passing over petty 
bourgeois commodity production is 
a mote, a mere speck of dust, in the 
eye of the SWP’s ‘Where we stand’ 
column. But there exists a beam. In 
his Critique of the Gotha programme 
Marx is quite explicit. “Labour is not 
the source of all wealth.” 6 There is 
nature too. 

Marx writes here against the first 
paragraph of the draft programme of 
the newly established German Social 
Democratic Party. The Gotha unity 
congress in 1875 represented a rotten, 
unprincipled unification, joining 
together Lassallean state socialists 
and the Eisenachers - the Marxists, 
led by August Bebel and Wilhelm 
Liebknecht. 

The first paragraph of the Gotha 
programme has a strangely familiar 
ring. A ghostly anticipation of 
Socialist Worker's ‘What the Socialist 
Workers Party stands for’ proposition 
one: “Labour is the source of all 
wealth and culture and, since useful 
labour is possible only in society 
and through society, the proceeds 
of labour belong undiminished with 
equal right to all members of society.” 


Marx pointedly blames the 
Lassalleans for this formulation ... 
that or he calls it an unwarranted 
concession to them (which may or may 
not have been the case). But, whoever 
provided the inspiration, whoever 
actually wrote the lines, we know 
that the SWP did not blow the dust off 
from the long forgotten publications of 
Ferdinand Lassalle. Nor did it secretly 
crib from German social democracy 
and its Gotha programme. The SWP is 
transparently honest and frighteningly 
sincere in its theoretical poverty. 
Hence, we have a textbook case of 
historical repetition - opportunist 
reflux, economism spontaneously 
resurfacing, as it inevitably does, 
given the material conditions of 
capitalism and the oppressed position 
of the working class. 

Marx savaged the “hollow phrases” 
about “useful labour” and all members 
of society having an “equal right” to 
society’s wealth. There is useless 
labour in society. Labour that fails 
to produce the intended result. 
Furthermore, every society needs a 
surplus to reinvest in production and 
infrastructural projects or in case of 
emergencies. Hence not all production 
can be, or should be, returned 
“undiminished” to the producers. 
As to equality, people are not equal 
in their abilities. Nor in their needs. 
The first stage of communist society 
will operate according to the principle 
of work done; but once fully mature 
it will inscribe onto its banner these 
splendid words: “From each according 
to their ability; to each according to 
their needs.” 

What of the claim that “labour is 
the source of all wealth” serves as an 
indictment of capitalism? If anything, 
the opposite is the case. Displaying 
great insight, Marx argues that the 
“bourgeoisie have very good grounds 
for ascribing supernatural creative 
power to labour; since precisely from 
the fact that labour is determined 
by nature, it follows that man, who 
possesses no other property than his 
labour-power, must, in all conditions 
of society and culture, be the slave of 
other men who have made themselves 
the owners of the material conditions 
of labour. He can work only with their 
permission, hence live only with their 
permission” 7 

More to the point, what did 
Marx have to say about nature? He 
emphasised: “Nature is just as much 
the source of wealth of use-values 
(and it is surely of such that material 
wealth consists!) as labour, which 
itself is only the manifestation of a 
force of nature, human labour-power.” 

Marx goes on to explain that 
“insofar as man from the outset 
behaves towards nature” - what 
he calls the “primary source of all 
instruments and objects of labour” - as 
an “owner, treats her as belonging to 
him, his labour becomes the source of 
use-values, therefore also of wealth”. 
The same gendered metaphor occurs 
elsewhere in order to depict the 
twofold source of wealth. In Capital , 
he approvingly quotes William Petty: 
“Labour is its father and the earth its 
mother” 8 

Sunshine and water, air and soil, 
plants and animals are all ‘gifts 
from nature’. Human beings too are 
of nature and, just like every other 
living thing, rely on nature in order 
to survive. Humanity applies itself 
to nature and we often calculate on 
the direct actions of nature. Though 
a natural product, wheat is selected, 
sown and harvested by labour; yet it 
germinates in the soil and needs both 
rain and the warmth of the sun if it is to 
grow and duly ripen. So the two forms 
of wealth conjoin. Yet, for the laws of 
capital, what gives the wheat value is 
not that which is supplied by nature. 
That has use-value, but no value. 
Value derives from the application of 
labour-power alone. 

There is a spiritual, or artistic, 
dimension to the use-value of nature 


that should never be underestimated 
or discounted. Humans live not by 
bread alone. I am constantly inspired, 
humbled, by the evening sunset I see 
through my office window, the mists of 
autumn mornings, the thunderstorms 
as they roll over London. Then there is 
the stunning beauty of the star-studded 
night sky, the joy of walking over an 
ever-changing Hampstead Heath, the 
awe-inspiring mountains and lochs of 
the Scottish highlands, the Atlantic 
waves as they crash into the Cornish 
coast. All are wealth for the human 
being. 

So wealth cannot be limited to the 
products of human activity alone. 
Wealth must include every form of 
consumption which produces human 
beings in one respect or another. 
Michael Lebowitz rightly considers 
this of particular significance: 
“Marx’s identification of nature 
as a source of wealth is critical in 
identifying a concept of wealth that 
goes beyond capital’s perspective” 9 

Capital, as we have shown, has no 
intrinsic concern for either the worker 
or nature - and especially over the 
last 100 years, and increasingly so, 
capitalist self-expasion has resulted 
in wanton destruction. Deforestation, 
the erosion of topsoil, the spread of 
deserts and air and water pollution 
grow apace. Today half the world’s 
population has no ready access to clean 
drinking water. Countless species of 
plants and animals have been driven 
to extinction. Instead of the cherishing 
of nature’s resources, there is greed, 
plunder and recklessness. Oil is 
prodigally devoured and criminally 
depleted through the car economy; air 
travel booms, while railway prices are 
hiked; nuclear power is presented as 
the salvation from global warming and 
the danger of dramatic climate change. 

Total 

reorganisation 

The working class presents the only 
viable alternative to the destructive 
reproduction of capital. First as a 
countervailing force within capitalism, 
one which has its own logic pulling 
against that of capital. The political 
economy of the working class brings 
with it not only higher wages and 
shorter hours. It is responsible for 
health services, social security 
systems, pensions, universal primary 
and secondary education ... and 
measures that protect the environment. 
Wealth, for the working class, is not 
merely about the accumulation and 
consumption of an ever greater range 
of commodities. 

Besides being of capitalism, the 
working class is uniquely opposed to 
capitalism. The political economy of 
the working class more than challenges 
capital. As Michael Lebowitz 
suggests, it points beyond - to the 
total reorganisation of society and, 
with that, the ending of humanity’s 
strained, brutalised and crisis-ridden 
relationship with nature. 

Socialism and communism do not 
raise the workers to the position where 
they own the planet and stand over 
it like a conqueror. Mimicking the 
delusions associated with capitalism 
- as witnessed under bureaucratic 
socialism in the Soviet Union - brings 
constant disappointment, ecological 
degradation and the certain revenge 
of nature. Humanity can only be the 
custodian. 

Marx was amongst the first to 
theorise human dependence on nature 
and the fact that humanity and nature 
co-evolves. He warned, however, 
that a metabolic “rift” had occurred 
which threatened the nature-imposed 
conditions of human existence. 
Capitalism crowds vast numbers 
into polluted, soulless, crime-ridden 
concrete jungles. Simultaneously, 
the ever bigger farms of capitalist 
agriculture denude nature with mono¬ 
crops, the ripping up of hedgerows 
and, as highlighted by Rachel Carson 


back in the early 1960s, the chemical 
death meted out to “birds, mammals, 
fishes and indeed practically every 
form of wildlife.” 10 

The Marx-Engels team wanted to 
re-establish an intimate connection 
between town and country, agriculture 
and industry, and rationally redistribute 
the population. Mega-cities are 
profoundly alienating and inhuman. 
Urban sprawl should be checked and 
spaces for city woodlands, parks, 
public gardens, allotments and 
little farms considerably expanded. 
Doubtless, such a programme has no 
practical relevance for the champions 
of capitalist society; which, because of 
its short-termism and manic fixation 
on generating profits, is incapable of 
carrying through such measures. But 
under conditions of socialism and 
communism such ideas will surely 
be put into practice. 

Our aim is not only to put a stop to 
destruction and preserve what remains. 
Of course, the great rain forests of 
Congo, Indonesia, Peru, Columbia and 
Brazil must be safeguarded. So must 
the much depleted life in the oceans 
and seas. But more can be done. As 
Marx urged, communism would 
restore and where possible enhance 
the riches of nature for the benefit of 
future generations. 

Human activity - when it progresses 
spontaneously and not according to 
a conscious plan - leaves deserts in 
its wake. Mesopotamia - now dry 
and dusty - can be remade into the 
lush habitat it was in pre-Sumerian 
times. The Sahara in Africa and 
Rajputana in India were once home to 
a wonderful variety of fauna and flora. 
The parched interior of Australia too. 
With sufficient resources and careful 
management they can bloom once 
again. 

The aim of such projects would 
not be to maximise production 
and churn out an endless flood of 
products. Hardly the Marxist version 
of abundance. On the contrary, the 
communist economy has every reason 
to rationally economise and minimise 
all necessary inputs. 

The “enormous waste” under 
capitalist social conditions outraged 
Marx. The by-products of industry, 
agriculture and human consumption 
are squandered and lead to pollution 
of the air and contamination of 
rivers. Capital volume three contains 
a section entitled ‘Utilisation of the 
extractions of production’. Here 
Marx outlines his commitment to 
the scientific “reduction” and “re¬ 
employment” of waste. 11 

In place of capitalism’s 
squandermania and Stalin’s cult of 
steel, coal and cement, there comes 
with communism the human being 
who is rich in human needs. However, 
these needs are satisfied not merely 
by the supply of things: they are first 
and foremost satisfied through the 
concert of human interconnections 
and a readjusted and sustainable 
relationship with nature. At the heart 
of the Marxist project is therefore the 
richest development of human beings. 
Individuals who have developed their 
capabilities and capacities, so that 
there is a full working out of all innate 
and acquired potentialities • 
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FASCISM 


Gerbils on a wheel 

Mike Macnair argues that the single tactic of £ No platform for fascists’ merely recapitulates the errors 
of Dimitrov’s popular front. This is an edited version of the speech he gave to the July 4 London 
Communist Forum fringe meeting during this year’s Marxism 



F or the past 35 years the left 
has been engaged in one sin¬ 
gle tactic: ritual confrontation 
with the far right on the principle of 
‘No platform for fascists’. Some of 
these have been violent confronta¬ 
tions, some non-violent, but this is 
the one tactic that has been carried 
out again and again. 

When Harold Soref - a pro¬ 
apartheid, rightwing Conservative 
- was chased off the platform at 
the Oxford Union in 1974 and the 
incident hit the headlines, there was 
a spate of imitative actions across the 
country. The Maoists and the student 
leadership of the International Marxist 
Group combined to launch an attack 
on the police on what was originally 
intended to be a peaceful anti-racist 
demonstration organised by the 
official’ Communist Party of Great 
Britain in London’s Red Lion Square. 
Kevin Gately was killed. From that 
moment on ‘No platform for fascists’ 
and counter-mobilisation against far- 
right gatherings became the only tactic 
in relation to the National Front (the 
forerunner of today’s British National 
Party). 

Today, there is also the English 
Defence League. Despite being 
much smaller than the BNP and not 
standing in elections, the EDL is a 
slightly different and to a considerable 
extent more serious threat to the left. 
So what have we achieved by this 
single tactic? The fact is that the BNP 
is a much larger organisation than the 
National Front was and the presence 
of far-right ideology in British society 
has advanced. 

In the 1970s the far left used to 
justify ‘No platform for fascists’ by 
arguing that the tactic would crush 
fascism ‘in the egg’ - kill it now while 
it is small and it will not get bigger. 
The policy was also followed, but more 
violently in Italy and France, where the 
League Communiste Revolutionnaire 
got itself banned after petrol-bombing 
a fascist rally. The outcome in these 
countries is even clearer; there are 
serious, mass, far-right votes. In Italy 
the former far-right organisation is 
now part of Silvio Berlusconi’s party 
and in France Jean-Marie Le Pen’s 
Front National has obtained mass 
votes. In America the Nazi Party and 
the Ku Klux Klan never got as close 
to the mass support of the Tea Party 
movement, which has much more 
potential to be a mass fascist party. 

The basic fact is that ‘No platform 
for fascists’ and ritual confrontation as 
a tactic clearly does not work. The left 
has been acting like gerbils on a wheel: 
the wheel moves, larger or smaller 
numbers of people turn out, the wheel 
turns, but it stays on the same axis and 
they never move on. The problem is 
how to get off this wheel. We need to 
challenge the view that there is only 
one way to deal with fascism and the 
far right. To think outside that box, 
we have to analyse fascism - where it 
comes from and, more abstractly, what 
it is and what sort of threats it poses 
to the workers’ movement. 

Mussolini and 
Hitler 

The historical background is familiar. 
Fascism is the name given to the 
movement of Benito Mussolini, 
which crushed the left in Italy in the 
early 1920s. This created a new kind 
of regime, the first one to be called 


fascist. Who were they? Essentially 
the Italian army had suffered severe 
defeat in World War I. They were on 
the victorious side in the war, but there 
were large numbers of demobilised 
soldiers and unemployed. In a huge 
economic crisis, the working class 
moved towards power in the great 
waves of factory occupations, but 
failed. Essentially this failure could 
be traced back to the Italian Socialist 
Party’s commitment to a peaceful 
parliamentary takeover and to 
the fact that it was waiting for the 
Germans, who in turn were waiting 
for the Austrians, who were waiting 
for the Italians, who were waiting 
for the French. In this acute crisis 
of capitalism, the working class was 
presented with the prospect of taking 
power, but was unable to do so. 

Mussolini was an ex-socialist - 
the leader of the radical left wing of 
the Socialist Party who had become 
a nationalist in the course of World 
War I. He was able to mobilise large 
numbers of demobilised soldiers 
around a project of national unity, 
regeneration and overcoming the 


decay of Italian society, which had 
led to military defeat. Initially he did 
this through private violence against 
the workers’ movement, which as time 
went on was increasingly backed by 
the police. Then Mussolini moves 
through the ‘March on Rome’ to a 
coup d’etat, which allowed the fascist 
movement to take state form. This 
state form of Italian fascism is not a 
simple bourgeois dictatorship - its 
characteristics are very different. 

Augusto Pinochet’s regime in Chile 
was a bourgeois dictatorship. It was 
characterised by the crushing of the 
workers’ movement by the military, 
the opening up of the economy and the 
creation of a highly capitalistic regime 
which worshipped the free market. 
Mussolini did not do that: he created 
what is called a corporatist regime. 
Trade unions are crushed, but there 
are trade union-like organisations 
integrated into management 
structures. The peasant movement 
is crushed, but there is a major land 
reform, extensive expropriation of 
the aristocracy and an extension of 
free holdings among the peasantry. 


What characterises Mussolini’s regime 
is that he carries through elements of 
his original leftism. 

At the end of the day it is a form 
which allows capitalism to keep going 
and develop, but it is not simply a case 
of crushing the working class and 
maximising profits: there is a genuine 
attempt to strengthen the nation. It 
is a fake-left nationalism and a fake- 
left corporatism. In a very imperfect 
fashion, Mussolini’s ideology becomes 
copied by rightwing parties all across 
eastern Europe. For a period of time 
it is also copied by Adolph Hitler’s 
movement. 

In Germany it developed to some 
extent out of the same circumstances - 
ie, defeat in the war and large numbers 
of demobilised soldiers. The German 
working class reaches for power in 
1918-19 but does not take it. Instead 
it creates a bourgeois state and under 
these circumstances the unemployed, 
and the demobilised soldiers in 
particular, can be mobilised in fascist 
bands. In the mid- to late 1920s, the 
German National Socialist Workers 
Party took a ‘left’ turn and picked 


up a lot of Mussolini’s corporatist 
fake-left nationalism. But at the same 
time it carried on private warfare, 
mobilising militia against the German 
workers’ movement and the left over 
a long period. Between 1931 and 
1932 the Nazi movement obtained 
its breakthrough. German bourgeois 
parties and the social democracy 
were elected under severe economic 
conditions to make cuts in public 
spending in order to get out of the 
acute economic crisis they were in. 
The result was 40% unemployment. 
In the recent past we have not seen 
figures like that anywhere except in 
Iraq. The unemployed were able to be 
recruited into the brownshirt militia 
on a large scale and used as a strike 
force for further intimidation of the 
left and the workers’ movement. 

At the same time the Nazi 
movement offered the German 
capitalist class a way out of the crisis 
through nationalism and Mussolini- 
style corporatism. By these means 
they would both crush the social 
democracy (and the communists in 
particular) and at the same time lead 
Germany forward as a state power. 

In this situation the Communist 
Party of Germany was until 1934 
conducting its politics on the 
basis of the line that there was no 
difference between the fascists and 
social democracy. After all, social 
democracy is nationalist (as it showed 
by backing the war in 1914); it is 
corporatist (it advocates collaboration 
arrangements and systems between 
the trade unions and capital); and it 
is capable of making the same sort of 
pseudo-left criticisms of capital, and 
finance capital in particular, which 
fascism makes. Rudolf Hilferding 
in his book Finance capital borrows 
in places from the Austrian anti- 
Semitic writers, who characterise 
finance capital as more parasitic than 
industrial capital - arguing that it is 
more usurious and tagging it with the 
image of the Jew. This is present in the 
German social democracy’s critique 
of the bourgeoisie just as much as it 
is in the Hitler movement’s critique. 
So the Communist Party of Germany 
had a certain basis for stating that, 
ideologically, there is no difference 
between them. 

They had another reason for this 
line though: the strategic alliance 
with the Soviet Union. The German 
far right - based on industry and 
steel in particular - and the German 
military were in strategic alliance with 
the Soviet Union. When the social 
democracy came into power in 1928- 
29 as part of a coalition, the alliance 
between the German state and the 
Soviet Union was broken. The Soviet 
leadership elected to support the wing 
of the German Communist Party 
which advocated the view that there 
was no difference between fascism and 
social democracy. In doing so they 
hoped to punish the social democracy 
and get the right wing of the German 
army into power. They did this in 
the belief - which turned out to be 
completely illusory - that these forces 
would go back into alliance with the 
Soviet Union against the west. Their 
ideology and their experience of the 
1920s led them to suppose that this is 
what would happen. 

The consequence of this change in 
policy was that the left was divided. On 
the one side there was the Communist 
Party; on the other there was the social 
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democracy; and they hated each other. The 
Communist Party even allied with the Nazis 
for some purposes. 

The workers do not offer a way forward 
because they are split. They cannot even 
defend themselves against physical attack 
from the fascists. The upshot of all this is a 
familiar story: the victory of Hitler in 1933 
and the crushing of the German Communist 
Party and social democracy; the creation 
of a new fascist regime in Germany and 
the road which leads to death camps, gas 
chambers, World War II, 20 million dead 
in the Soviet Union and so on. 

Trotsky and Dimitrov 

In a series of articles which attempt to battle 
against this orientation of the German 
Communist Party, Leon Trotsky argued 
for the policy of the united front - the 
workers’ movement had to unite. Whereas 
the social democracy argued for a front of 
the democrats against the extremists (the 
fascists on the one hand and the communists 
on the other), Trotsky argued for working 
class unity. The Communist Party must 
constantly approach the social democrats 
for united action, for self-defence of the 
workers’ movement and potentially for an 
alternative government. It is this idea of the 
united front - bastardised and transformed 
- which has become part of the gerbils on 
the wheel’ phenomenon of the left today. 

Trotsky’s understanding of the united 
front was that the agreement had to be for 
limited, concrete actions, such as defence 
of a particular meeting or demonstration; 
or for limited, common action at the level 
of politics in voting against a specific 
budget proposal, etc. The agreement to do 
that would be on the basis that all parties 
would continue to criticise and fight each 
other. They would agree on common 
action without in any way suppressing the 
differences which existed between them. 
Secondly, that common action of the 
workers’ movement would be independent 
of the bourgeois-democratic and liberal 
parties. Why? The answer is simple: the 
police, the state bureaucracy, the presidency 
of general Hindenburg were all backing the 
Nazis. It was the intervention of the state 
on the side of the fascists, together with the 
division in the workers’ movement, which 
made it possible for the fascists to carry out 
effective, violent action against the working 
class. Because the fascists held back, the 
state acted as a friendly ‘neutral’ on the 
fascists’ side. So the bourgeois parties that 
were committed to the state were necessarily 
an unreliable ally against the fascists. 

When 1933-34 came along and Hitler 
was in power, the German state does not 
remake its alliance with the Soviet Union. 
Moscow finally realises that ‘After Hitler us’ 
(one of the Communist Party’s slogans) - ie, 
the idea that fascism and social democracy 
were one and the same thing - is not 
sustainable. Moscow decides that the threat 
is now the revival of German militarism 
under Nazi leadership and that the Soviet 
Union needs to make an alliance with the 
western democracies. In order to do so it is 
necessary for the communists to prove that 
they are not a threat; that they will ally not 
just with the social democracy, but with the 
bourgeois parties as well. They will display 
this loyalty not just by uniting with the 
social democracy, but by taking up policy 
positions to the right of them too. They will 
do this in order to procure the alliance of 
the constitutional parties against right wing 
extremism. The name of this policy is the 
united front - it is not at first called the 
people’s front. 

In his speech at the seventh congress 
of Comintern, Georgi Dimitrov argued 
that the essence of the united front is that 
we agree not to criticise each other, that 
we unite in action, that we only criticise 
people who break the unity of the action. 
If we unite in action on the basis of non¬ 
criticism, the masses will soon realise that 
the communists are the best fighters for the 
united front and its aims. As the masses 
come to understand this, we will not need 
to criticise the social democracy and raise 
our political differences. We can expect that 
the masses will come over to us because we 
are the best fighters. 

There is a stage further than this. Once 
we have understood that we do not need to 
criticise, the aims of the united front are all 


we need to have - we do not need to draw 
a line, as Trotsky’s united front concept 
does, against including the bourgeoisie. 
We can make an agreement with the so- 
called democratic bourgeoisie because it 
is still ultimately the case that the masses 
will learn that we are the best fighters and 
come over to us. 

No platform 

In France and in Spain, there was a problem 
with the terms of the deal with the democratic 
bourgeoisie and, for that matter, the terms of 
the deal with the social democracy. Spain 
particularly required that the interests of 
landlords, savers and bourgeois be protected. 
It was not enough that the working class 
and the Communist Party desist from 
criticising the Radical Party, etc. It was also 
necessary for it to subordinate the interests 
of the working class at the level of strikes 
and so on. There had to be unity with the 
bourgeois state , because these parties were 
committed and loyal to it. That meant not 
organising armed self-defence against fascist 
attacks as far as possible, but instead calling 
on the police to defend the working class 
against fascist attacks on the basis of a purely 
peaceful operation. 

Then, of course, we see what happened 
in Britain. The call on the police for defence 
against Oswald Moseley’s movement 
in the 1930s came in the form of the 
Public Order Act 1936. This contained 
extensive legislation against militias - not 
directed specifically against the fascists, 
but generally against anyone engaging 
in military training. Under section 5 of 
this act, threatening, abusive or insulting 
behaviour was liable to cause a breach of 
the peace. Supposedly directed against the 
fascists, it was in practice used in 80% of 
cases against communists. Down through 
the 1950s, 60s, 70s and 80s, it continued to 
be used against trade unionists and in some 
cases against gay men kissing at a bus stop 

- for some reason deemed to be abusive, 
insulting behaviour likely to cause a breach 
of the peace. 

By pursuing the ‘people’s front’ policy 
of the broadest possible alliance, including 
the liberals, what you actually got was not 
the suppression of the Mosley movement 

- which was put down only in 1940 when 
Britain and Germany went to war. What 
you got was instruments of the state for 
suppressing the workers’ movement. It is 
the same in France, although the outcome 
there is slightly different: when France and 
Germany go to war, the far right in France 
actually sabotages military operations 
against Germany, subsequently makes 
peace and devises the Vichy regime. It also 
collaborates on a very large scale within 
occupied France. So the policy of the 
people’s front turned out to be as much of 
a complete dead-end as the idea of social- 
fascism, or the idea that social democracy 
and fascism were twins. 

The policy of ‘No platform for fascists’ 
against the Mosleyites and ‘No platform for 
racists’ in the late 1960s, were not started 
by the Trotskyists or the Socialist Workers 
Party, but were campaigns of the ‘official’ 
Communist Party. The Trotskyists picked 
up on it because it was an opportunity to get 
people out on the streets and for students 
to feel as if they were doing something by 
confronting the fascists. The politics were 
not about stopping the fascists carrying 
out violent attacks on mosques or workers’ 
demonstrations; they were about stopping 
the fascists spreading their ideas. 

But the truth is that their ideas are not 
very different to those of the constitutional 
parties. The Labour Party is nationalistic, 
corporatist, class-collaborationist and 
offers pseudo-left criticisms of capital. 
Within the Labour Party it made perfect 
sense for Gordon Brown to have said 
“British jobs for British workers”. It is 
just as much part of the Labour Party’s 
tradition as it is part of the British National 
Party’s. How do you distinguish between 
them? What is different about the fascists? 
Well, they are extremists. Extremists 
like us, the communists, the members 
of the Socialist Workers Party - we are 
extremists, according to the bourgeoisie. 
So drawing the line that says ‘No platform 
for fascists’, but does not say ‘No platform 
for Labourites’ and ‘No platform for 
Conservatives’ implicitly and immediately 
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involves Dimitrov’s popular front and not 
Trotsky’s united front of the workers. 

Let us take a step back. What is fascism? 
Fascism as a movement that threatens the 
working class with two different things. 
One is violence - organised violence by 
fascist bands, big or small. At the moment 
we do not have fascist bands threatening 
trade unions. It would be interesting to 
see what would happen if we did - I do 
not think a bunch of far rightists attacking 
a construction workers’ picket would get 
very far. The other thing is that the far 
right threatens us with is the spread of 
particularly nationalist, chauvinist and 
racist ideology. 

But in reality who is it that is the biggest 
threat to the working class in terms of the 
spread of nationalist, chauvinist, racist 
ideology? It is not Nick Griffin - it is the 
Daily Mail , the Sun , the bourgeois state, 
the prime minister, the home secretary. So 
what do we do about the threat of violence? 
The united front is the right answer, but 
by this I do not mean the united front on 
the basis of ‘No platform for fascists’. I do 
not mean the united front on the basis of 
confronting the fascists wherever they 
show their heads. It is the united front for 
organised self-defence. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without 
organisation the working class is nothing; with the 
highest form of organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called 'par¬ 
ties’ on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the prescribed 'line’ are 
expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support agreed actions, 
members have the right to speak openly and form 
temporary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive 
to bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending 
war is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of working 
class and progressive parties of all countries. We op¬ 
pose every manifestation of national sectionalism. It 
is an internationalist duty to uphold the principle, 'One 
state, one party’. To the extent that the European 
Union becomes a state then that necessitates EU- 
wide trade unions and a Communist Party of the EU. 


United self-defence 

For a while in the United States there 
existed a small, far-right organisation 
of left origin called the National Caucus 
of Labour Committees, which set out to 
break up the public meetings of all the 
different left groups. In response, the 
Communist Party of the United States, 
the American Socialist Workers Party, the 
Spartacists, etc formed a united front on 
the basis that they would show up to each 
other’s meetings with guns - if they were 
in a state which allowed them to be carried 

- or baseball bats, chains, etc. 

In Britain in the 1970s the National 
Front announced they were going to break 
up a meeting on Ireland. Ruskin college 
students union and the shop stewards 
committee immediately announced that 
they would host this meeting and provide 
security for it with baseball bats, chains 
etc - the National Front did not show their 
faces. The point is that a policy of self- 
defence - not chasing the fascists wherever 
they happen to go; not confronting them 
wherever they happen to show their heads 

- but the united front of the workers’ 
movement for organised self-defence 
against fascist violence, irrespective of 
the political differences between us, can 
work. When we had the meeting on Ireland 
there was violent disagreement amongst 
us - it was and still is a question where 
there is violent disagreement among the 
left. It is not a question of shutting up about 
differences; it is about concrete agreement 
to defend the ability of the working class to 
organise by forcible self-defence. 

In relation to the ideological aspect 
the answer is different; the answer 
is an ideological battle, a fight over 
the ideas. This means a political fight 
against nationalism, against class- 
collaborationism, against corporatism. It 
means a political fight to clarify that there 
is nothing worse about finance capital 
than there is about industrial capital; that 
there is no natural or unnatural alliance 
between the working class and industrial 
capital against finance capital. 

Because it is a political struggle, the 
united front is totally unnecessary in 
the political fight. Secondly it is actually 
directly counterposed to the Dimitrov 
conception of the united front/popular 
front, where it was necessary to shut up 
about your differences in order to get 
unity and win the masses by being the 
best fighters. You cannot actually shut up 
about your differences to get unity, when 
in reality the ideological positions of the 
fascists are shared by the social democracy 
and by the Tory Party. 

What we need in order to carry on that 
fight is a party - not a groupuscule the size of 
the CPGB or even a groupuscule the size of 
the SWP, but a Communist Party of the size 
and breadth to include most of the existing 
left on the basis of Marxism • 


■ The working class must be organised globally. With¬ 
out a global Communist Party, a Communist Interna¬ 
tional, the struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising 
the importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but must be constantly 
added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous 
with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be superseded globally. 
All forms of nationalist socialism are reactionary and 
anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their 
wealth and power to be taken away by a parliamen¬ 
tary vote. They will resist using every means at their 
disposal. Communists favour using parliament and 
winning the biggest possible working class rep¬ 
resentation. But workers must be readied to make 
revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all 
spheres of society. Democracy must be given a social 
content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy 
and class compromise must be fought and the trade 
unions transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the op¬ 
pressed. Women’s oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for peace and ecological 
sustainability are just as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and demands for high- 
quality health, housing and education. 

■Socialism represents victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transi¬ 
tion to communism - a system which knows neither 
wars, exploitation, money, classes, states nor 
nations. Communism is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join 
the Communist Party. 
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Vote 'yes’ 
in AV 

referendum 


Fight for genuine PR 



T he voting system labelled a 
“miserable little compromise” 
by Liberal Democrat leader 
Nick Clegg during the general elec¬ 
tion campaign is to be offered to vot¬ 
ers in May 2011 in a referendum. 

Clegg’s description of the 
procedure, which, as deputy prime 
minister, he is now advocating, is, 
if anything, a little too generous. 
The alternative vote system (AV), 
whereby electors rank candidates in 
order of preference, at least has the 
merit of ensuring that overwhelmingly 
candidates will not be elected without 
gaining some kind of support from 
a majority of voters in a given 
constituency. That is because the 
votes cast for the least popular 
candidates are redistributed according 
to their supporters’ second, and lower, 
preferences until a candidate has over 
50% of the number of ballots cast. So, 
unless huge numbers of voters fail to 
express more than a first preference, 
the winner will be elected with 
majority support. 

However, since each ballot paper 
will usually contain several votes, that 
is not saying much - it would be quite 
normal for two or more candidates 
to receive the votes of a majority of 
electors, however grudging. Imagine, 
for example, a constituency where 
there are four candidates - Labour, 
Conservative and Lib Dem, plus the 
British National Party. It is perfectly 
conceivable that many electors would 
cast a vote for each of the mainstream 
parties (in whatever order) just to keep 
out the BNP. Each would receive a 
total exceeding half the number of 
valid ballot papers if all preferences 
were counted, but there would be no 
guarantee that the candidate with the 
most overall votes would win - the 
one to exceed 50% first (after, say, the 
redistribution of the BNP candidate’s 
second preferences) would be declared 
elected. 

It goes without saying that AV is not 
a form of proportional representation. 
In fact under AV it is just as difficult, 
if not more so, for smaller, ‘extremist’ 
parties to win seats. That is because 
it tends to favour parties in the centre 
- most voters of both right and left 
would give their second preferences 
to a party seen as ‘moderate’. Which 
is why the Lib Dem leader has been 
so easily ‘converted’ to this “miserable 
little compromise” and shelved his 
party’s long-held demand for PR. 

According to the Electoral Reform 
Society, if the 2010 general election 
had been held under AV, the Tories 
would have had 26 fewer seats, while 
Labour would have won four more. 
The Liberal Democrats, however, 
would have gained 22. But such 
projections must come with a health 
warning: while it is true that many 
voters whose first choice is either 
Labour or Conservative would 
give their second preference to the 
Liberal Democrats, voters often 
behave differently according to 
which electoral system is employed. 
Nevertheless, Labour would also 
be expected to gain marginally, 
since more Lib Dem electors would 
probably give second-preference votes 
to Labour than to the Tories. 


The ERS is enthusiastically 
advocating AV because, unlike the 
current ‘first past the post’ elections 
to Westminster - where, for example, 
less than a third of current MPs have 
majority support from local voters 
- for the first time most will have a 
“real mandate” under AV, since more 
than 50% of electors who turn out on 
polling day will have voted for them. 
But this not only ignores the fact that 
the candidate elected may not be the 
only one with ‘majority support’ or 
even the highest number of overall 
preferences. It also passes over the 
other “quirks” of AV, pointed out 
by comrade Moshe Machover in his 
article, ‘Proportional representation 
and Brown’s opportunist ploy’ ( Weekly 
Worker April 1). These include the fact 
that a candidate most detested by a 
majority of voters can still be elected 
and that an increase in first-preference 
votes may decrease a candidate’s 
changes of being elected under AV. 

Nevertheless, comrade Machover 
is correct to state that FPTP is even 
worse. But, just as the ERS seems 
unconcerned by the possibility that AV 
may not always reflect the intention 
of voters, so the defenders of the 
status quo are wilfully oblivious to 
the inherently undemocratic nature 
of FPTP. According to former Tory 
leadership contender David Davis, 
while AV is “something that may give 


us permanent instability”, the “current 
system almost always delivers a clear 
result. It pretty much always reflects 
the mood of the country.” 

Of course, it is evident that the 
May general election did not deliver a 
“clear result”, yet the ensuing coalition 
seems, for the moment at least, to 
be far from unstable in its vigorous 
promotion of capital’s interests. And 
Davis knows full well that FPTP does 
not “always” reflect “the mood of the 
country”. Not only do parties elected 
to government almost never enjoy 
majority support: they sometimes 
cannot even boast of a plurality (more 
votes than the second-placed party). 

For its part, The Daily Telegraph 
also ignores this blatant democratic 
deficit: “Fewer things could be sillier 
than holding a nationwide vote 
on electoral reform, in a country 
historically well served by its 
existing system, just as that country 
is facing a traumatic contraction of the 
public sector.” The Telegraph views 
the referendum as a “disruptive” 
“distraction”, but on balance a price 
worth paying for the cuts coalition 
and one that prime minister David 
Cameron was right to get out of the 
way as soon as possible (July 3). 

However, just as the Tories uphold 
the current system because it is more 
likely than the alternatives to give them 
a majority of seats, Labour politicians 


condemn the coalition’s parallel 
proposal to roughly equalise the 
size of parliamentary constituencies 
because they know that would cost 
their party. Shadow justice secretary 
Jack Straw slammed the equalisation 
plan as an attempt to “gerrymander” 
boundaries. Of course, boundary 
changes can be unfairly fixed, but you 
could just as easily say that the current 
unequal sizes are ‘gerrymandered’ in 
Labour’s favour. 

Other proposals to be contained 
in the same bill that provides for the 
referendum are measures to reduce 
the number of constituencies from 
650 to 600 and to ensure fixed-term 
parliaments (an improvement on the 
current situation, where the timing of 
a general election is determined by 
the party in office in its own interests - 
although it goes without saying that a 
truly radical, democratic change would 
mean annual fixed-term parliaments). 

Another genuinely democratic 
reform would be the introduction 
of an electoral system that produces 
proportional representation. The CPGB 
favours the party list system, such as 
the one operating in South Africa, 
where the whole country is regarded 
as a single constituency for purposes 
of election to the national assembly. 
The 400 assembly members are 
elected from party lists according to 
the percentage of votes recorded for 
each list. And there is no minimum 
threshold which a party must reach. 
In 2009, for instance, several smaller 
parties won a seat by virtue of receiving 
more than one-400th (0.25%) of the 
total votes cast. 

There were 17,680,729 valid votes 
cast in the 2009 South African election, 
which meant that each contesting party 
was guaranteed an MP for every 44,202 
votes it received. In fact, it is possible 
under this system for a candidate to be 
elected with fewer votes than 0.25%. 
That is because each party’s total was, 
obviously, not exactly divisible by 
44,202 and there was a ‘remainder’ of 
hundreds of thousands of votes, which 
translates into a number of unallocated 
seats. These are awarded to the parties 


with the highest ‘remainder’ - votes 
not counting towards the totals for 
MPs already elected. In the event, the 
African Peoples Convention picked up 
an assembly member, despite having 
won only 35,867 votes (0.20%) across 
the country. 

In other words, the party list 
system, if run without undemocratic 
barriers such as artificial minimum- 
percentage thresholds for election and 
the requirement for large deposits to 
be paid (one of the reasons why the 
South African far left claimed it was 
unable to stand in 2009, although 
in truth, given the political will, it 
should have been able to overcome 
this), would represent genuine PR and 
allow the (admittedly meagre) support 
for socialists and communists to be 
reflected in parliament. This would 
help us develop our organisational 
muscle and increase our political 
impact. 

But PR - let alone the genuine PR 
represented by the party list system 
- will not be on offer in next May’s 
referendum. Nevertheless, there are 
reasons why we should advocate a 
‘yes’ vote in favour of AV, despite its 
dreadful limitations. First, a change 
of voting system will demonstrate 
that there is nothing sacrosanct about 
the current UK electoral procedure. 
But secondly, and more importantly, 
it will allow the genuine preferences 
for parties marginalised by the current 
political system to be reflected in 
recorded votes. Because casting 
a first preference for a ‘no hope’ 
candidate is unlikely to cost a voter’s 
second favourite victory, such first 
preferences under AV are much more 
likely to register a smaller party’s 
actual support than is the case with 
votes cast for it under ‘first past the 
post’. 

That is why the CPGB, while 
continuing to advocate full PR without 
restrictions, will recommend a ‘yes’ 
vote for Nick Clegg’s “miserable little 
compromise” in May 2011# 

Peter Manson 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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